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HAMMERSTEIN GBTS 
MANY RESPONSES 


Keen Interest in Project of National 
Chain of Opera Houses—Wash- 
ington Seeks Site 


In pursuance of his project for the estab- 
lishing of a nation-wide chain of opera 
houses, Oscar Hammerstein is to leave 
New York next week for a trip to three 
or four of the cities which have made a 
‘practical response to the announcement 
f his plans. The impresario expects to 
take up with the interested parties such 
questions as the desirable sites for the 
opera houses and the details of the finan- 
cial arrangement. 

Not until, last Friday were all of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s announcements sent out. 
This completed a varied list of 8,600 names. 
Replies have already begun to pour in, 
and Mr. Hammerstein’s offices are being 
kept busy attending to the mere clerical 
details. 

“Many of these replies express a keen 
interest in my project and a desire to know 
my plans more fully,” stated Mr. Ham- 
merstein to a MusicaL AMERICA represen- 
tative on Tuesday afternoon. “American 
men are most astute, but they are essen- 
tially specialists, and the man who deals 
in boots and shoes, for instance, is not 
familiar with musical affairs. As my un- 
dertaking is an entirely new thing to such 
people it will take them some time to get 
a thorough grasp of the matter. 

“That which these parties are inquiring 
about particularly is the question of the 
mortgage. My plan is simply this: Either 
the city or some private interests are to 
give me the site for an opera house; | 
am to build the house, or a corporation 
headed by me, and these parties are to 
give me a mortgage on the building for 
half the amount of its cost. The opera 
house then belongs to me, but in case | 
fail to pay the interest on the mortgage. 
or for any reason should give up the opera 
house, the building would then revert to 
the holder of the mortgage. 

“One of the finest responses which has 
been made to my prospectus is that of the 
Mayor of Baltimore, who volunteered his 
id in the projection of such a house in 
hat city. It is only with responsible people 
that I wish to deal. As for the method 
{ building these houses by public sub- 
scription, which is altogether impracticable, 
| have figured it out that it would take 
ibout fourteen years, seven months and 
eight days for the completion of the task. 
[ shall wait a reasonable time until the 

rious cities have familiarized themselves 
vith my proposition, and then I will follow 

p the offers which look most practicable. 

“The only drawback to my plan is that 

must build at least ten or twelve houses 

r else the chain will be impossible of 
peration. With only four houses it would 

- an impossibility to carry out contracts 
vith my artists, as they must have a season 
' twenty weeks to make their engagement 
worth while.” 

In addition to the written responses to 

t. Hammerstein’s prospectus he has re- 
eived a number of delegations of prom 
nent citizens in various parts of the coun- 
ry offering him support in his project. 
ie also has received assurances from 

me of the leading theatrical managers, 
ncluding Klaw & Erlariger, Liebler & Com- 
iny and the Shuberts, that these producers 

ill guarantee to book in his houses eight 

ige productions, such as “Ben Hur,” 

The Garden of Allah,” “The Daughter of 
leaven” and the New York Hippodrome 
pectacle. 


What Washington Thinks of the Plan 


WasHincton, D. C., Sept. 17—Washing- 


nm has received the news that Mr. Ham- 
nerstein will locate one of his chain of 
‘Tfand opera houses in the capital of the 


lation, with varying opinions as to whether 
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REED MILLER 


Young American Tenor Who Has Ingratiated Himself with American Audiences by 
His Artistic Work in Concert and Oratorio Performances 





to consider it seriously or simply to look 
upon it as the sort of announcement that 
has become proverbial in the last several 
years. .hat it is Mr. Hammerstein’s wish 
to give to Washington the opportunity of 
having a grand opera house we fully ap- 
preciate from his various efforts in this 
direction in the past; but as to when this 
can be accomplished is a matter of grave 
speculation. In local managerial circles 
this is regarded as indefinite. 

The firm of Bradford & Bradford, real 
estate agents, has been given the task of 
locating a suitable site for the opera house, 
but one of its representatives states that, 
as no limited time was given in which to 
make a selection, haste is not being exer- 
cised. According to this agent the ground 
is not to exceed $200,000 in value, pro- 
vision of the site being the responsibility 
of Washington, while Mr. Hammerstein 
will donate the building. Several of our 
financial men are interested in the project, 
and, according to this real estate repre- 
sentative the sum necessary should be 
forthcoming without much difficulty. The 
condition chiefly hampering the selection 
of a site was stated to be the finding of a 
suitable place with the required depth of 
feet. The fact that the blocks in 
Washington are so cut up with alleys is 
the cause of this difficulty. 

Nothing definite has been determined as 
to the probable site, but it was stated by 


250 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


the representative of Bradford & Bradford 
that it did not necessarily have to be located 
downtown among the other theaters, nor 
even on a car line, as those who would at- 
tend the opera would come in autos. This 
is a grave misconception of conditions in 
the national capital, as it has been the very 
lack of sufficient seats at moderate prices 
for the lovers of music with moderate 
means that has made grand opera in the 
past a failure in Washington. It has been 
the catering to the convenience of the clerks 
of the national departments of the govern- 
ment that has placed the hour of concerts 
and recitals at 4.30—an hour almost un- 
heard of elsewhere, and not exactly to the 
liking of social, official or wealthy circles, 
However, there need be no fear that the 
people will not receive consideration, for 
Mr. Hammerstein realizes that a good 
part of the box office receipts depends upon 
the seats with moderate prices. It has 
been stated that the site may be in the 
vicinity of Union Station. 

That Washington would like to have a 
grand opera house with a regular season of 
grand opera is not to be questioned; that 
the capital of the nation should possess such 
an edifice is agreed to by the entire coun- 
try; that it cannot boast of even an opera 
season bv a visiting organization during the 
Winter has been deplored by those who 
love music and who seek artistic, educa- 
tional advancement in this city 


N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


TORONTO PLANS FOR 
BLABORATR FESTIVAL 


Manager R. E. Johnston to Present 
Remarkable Array of Artists at 
Noteworthy Event 





Toronto is to dedicate its new $500,000 
Arena next month with a music festival 
lasting for a week, with noted artists sup- 
plied by R. E. Johnston, the New York mu- 
sical manager. Mr. Johnston received a 
telegram on Monday from J. H. Dalton, 
one of the Toronto men responsible for the 
new building, in which the latter said, 
“Subscription sale for last week was over 
$12,000 and single sale which opened this 
morning was a block long.” The Arena 
In one day 
orders for 


has a seating capacity of 7,000. 
the management received 1127 
course tickets at $8 each. 

magnitude of this advance 


Considering the 

sale those in 
charge of the festival are confident that 
money will be instead of lost, as 
might have been expected. This is in 
spite of the fact that the array of musical 
favorites is said to cost the Canadian city 
$25,000. 

Mr. Johnston closed the contracts for 
the artists, some of whom are under his 
management, and others are under the di- 
rection of other New York musical bu- 


made 


reaus. The sopranos include Mine. Olive 
remstad, Mme. Johanna Gadski, Felice 
Lyne, Mme. Marcella Sembrich, Alice 


Nielsen, Yvonne de Treville and Charlotte 
Maconda. The contraltos engaged include 
Rosa Olitzka and Jeska Swartz. Four 
tenors have been engaged—Dan Beddoe, 
Orville Harrold, Paul Morenzo and Alfred 
Ramella. Giuseppe Campanari and An- 
tonio Scotti will be listéd among the bari- 
tones, as well as Rodolfo Fornari and Dr. 
Fery Lulek. Jose Mardones and Luigi 
Tavecchia will be the bassos. 

Albert Spalding and Arturo Tibaldi are 


to be the violinists, and Herbert Sachs- 
Hirsch will represent the pianists. Nahan 
Franko and his orchestra’ will play 


throughout the festival. Fabio Rimini will 
conduct excerpts from “The Barber of 
Seville” and “Madama Butterfly” sung by 
Miss Nielsen and her company, with cos- 
tumes and “properties” from the Boston 
Opera. 


Riccardo Martin and Alma Gluck First 
of Arriving Metropolitan Stars 


First of the leading singers of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company to arrive in New 
York from their Summer pilgrimage to 
Europe were Riccardo Martin, the tenor, 
and Alma Gluck, the soprano, who came 
on the Kaiser Wilhelm II, docking Tues- 
day, Septeniber 17. Mr. Martin spent most 
of the Summer in Spain and Italy. He 
said that he had never been in better voice 
and that, in the future, as this year, he 
intended to follow the plan of giving his 
voice a complete rest during the vacation 
months. Mr. Martin returns for a concert 
tour preceding the opera season. So also 
does Mme. Gluck, who will make a con- 
cert tour until the holidays, when she will 
return to Europe to study and make 
“guest” operatic appearances with the per- 
mission of the Metropolitan directors. 
Mme. Gluck was a pupil of Jean de Reszke 
during the Summer at his villa at Deau- 
ville, France. Otto Weil, member of the 
Metropolitan’s business staff, was another 
arrival on the Katser Wilhelm II. 


New Leoncavallo Opera Much Ap- 
plauded at Premiére in London 


Lonpon, Sept. 17.—Leoncavallo’s new 
opera, “I Zingari’ (“The Gypsies”), had 
its first performance anywhere to-night at 
the London Hippodrome, the composer 
himself conducting, and receiving enthu 
siastic applause. The work is of somewhat 
lighter texture than “I Pagliacci.” It 
abounds in characteristic Leoncavallo 
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CONCERT FIXTURES OF BERLIN SEASON 





Both Weingartner and Nikisch to Give Complete Cycles of the 
Beethoven Symphonies—Gutmann, Wolff and Sachs Agencies 


Announce Their Attractions 





Information regarding musical mat- 
ters, Berlin artists, teachers, etc., 
gladly furnished by this office free of 
charge. : 











European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Goltzstrasse 24, 
August 30, 1912. 


h Kee: programs of the Felix Weingart- 
ner concerts in Firstenwalde are as 
follows: First evening, Tuesday, October 
15: Beethoven Symphony, No. I, in C 
Major, No. 2, in D Major, No. 3, in E Flat 
Major (Eroica) ; second evening, Tuesday, 
November 5, Symphony No. 4 in B, Over- 
ture to “Egmont” and Fifth Symphony (C 
Minor) ; third evening, Monday, November 
25, Symphony No. 6, F Major (Pastoral) ; 
three songs with orchestra (soloist, Lucille 
Marcel) ; Seventh Symphony, A major; last 
evening, Tuesday, December_ 10, Eighth 
Symphony, F Major, Ninth Symphony, D 
Minor, with Bruno Kittel chorus. Soloists : 
Eva Lessman, soprano; Hertha Dehmlow, 
alto; Paul Schmedes, tenor; Kammer- 
singer Arthur van Eweyk, bass. Prices 
of the season tickets range from 15 to 50 
marks ($4 to $12). There will be three 
special trains from Berlin for each concert. 

Berlin will thus hear all of the Beetho- 
yen symphonies this season interpreted by 
two recognized Beethoven authorities— 
Felix Weingartner and Arthur Nikisch. 

The Firstenwalde idea will appeal to a 
great part of the “better situated” Beetho- 
ven lovers and especially to Weingartner 
enthusiasts. The prices will scarely allow 
the average music student to attend the 
entire series. It is safe to venture, how- 
ever, that the great-majority of the pa- 
trons will be music students. 


Gutmann Concerts 


The Emil Gutmann Concert Agency an- 
nounces the following concerts, among 
others, for the approaching season: 


hestral concerts: Willem Mengelberg, Sep- 
Po 23; Theodore Spiering, October 2; Felix 
Weingartner, October 15; Oskar Fried, October 
18: Emil Paur, November 16; Ferruccio. Busoni as 
conductor and soloist in Brahms’s D Minor Piano 
Concerto, November 28; Max Reger, December 28. 


Other concerts and recitals: Cordelia Lee, vio- 
linist, with Philharmonic Orchestra, October 11; 
Maria Cervantes, piano recital, October “: Egon 
Petri, piano recital, October 13; Mme. Charles 
Cahier, song recital, October 18; Ella Ney, piano 
recital, October 22; Max Reger, piano recital 
(Sonata evening), October 24; Emily Gresser, 
violin concert with Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ductor Sam Franko, October 28; Eva Lessmann, 
song recital, November 1; Lucille Marcel, song re- 
cital, November 5; Gertrud Foerstel, song recital, 
November 15; Clara Butt and Kennerley Rum- 
ford, song recital, November 18; Arrigo Serato, 
violin concert, December 2; Ignaz Friedman, piano 
recital, December 2; Capet Guartet, December 8; 
Winnie Pyle, piano recital, December 16; Pablo 
Casals, ’cello concert, December 18; Wilhelm 
Backhaus, piano recitals, January 3, 5 and 12; 
Eleanor Spencer, piano recital, January 20; Felix 
Senius, song recital, January 3 


Leo Slezak will be the soloist at the 
Mengelberg concert of September 23 in 
the Philharmonie. , 

The Nikisch concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra will take place on Octo- 
ber 14 and 28, November 11, December 2 
and 16, January 6 and 20, February 3 and 
24, and March Io. 


Wolff Agency’s Attractions 


Among the conductors and soloists ap- 
pearing under the direction of the Her- 
mann Wolff Concert Agency this Winter 
will be: 


Frederick Stock, in concert of his own compo- 
sitions with the Philharmonic Orchestra, Septem- 
ber 26 (Philharmonie); William Mittelsc ulte, 
organ recital, September 27 (Bliithner Hall) ; Cecil 
Fanning, song recital, September 30 (Blithner 
Hall) ; Brasst Hutcheson, piano recital, October 1 
(Beethoven Hall); Hugo Kortschalk, with Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, October 3 (Philharmonie); 
Kathleen Howard, song recital, October 4 ( Bech- 
stein Hall); Mischa Elman (only Berlin recital), 
October 5 (Beethoven Hall); George Fergusson, 
first song recital, October 9 (Beethoven Hall); 
Ernest Hutcheson, with Philadelphia Orchestra, 
October 11 (Beethoven Hall); Jascha Haifetz, first 
violin recital, October 12 (Beethoven Hall); Julia 
Culp, song recital, October 15 (Beethoven Hall) 
Victor Benham, piano recital, October 15 (Bech- 
stein Hall); Klingler Quartet, October 17 (Sing- 
akademie); Alexander Heinemann, song recital, 
October 22 (Beethoven Hall); Willy Hess Quar- 
tet, October 24 (Singakademie); Elena Gerhardt, 
song recital, October 26 (Beethoven Hall); Edyth 
Walker, song recital, October 31 (Beethoven Hall) ; 
Joseph Press, cellist, with Philadelphia Orchestra, 
November 7 (Beethoven Hall); Tilly Koenen, song 
recital, November 15 (Beethoven Hall); Ernst 
Boehe, conducting concert of his own compositions 
with Bliathner Orchestra, November 15 (Blithner 
Hall); Professor Messchaert, song recital, Novem- 
ber 29 (Singakademie); Mme. Fleischer-Edel, with 
Blithner Orchestra, December 7 (Blithner Hall). 


Arthur Nikisch will conduct Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony at a special concert of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra with the Phil- 


- 
harmonic Chorus, December 30. . This. will 
afford a rare opportunity to compare the 
individual conceptions of Nikisch and 
Weingartner, who will conduct the same 
monumental work, December 10, in Fur- 
stenwalde. 

Leoncavallo is reported to have a guar- 
antee of 100,000 lires for the London 
premiére of his new opera, “The Gypsy.” 
The composer has arranged “Pagliacci” in 
one act for the Hippodrome performances 
in London. The latter will be sung by an 
Italian cast, and given two performances 
daily. 

Under Jules Sachs’s Auspices 


The following concerts are announced 
by the Jules Sachs Concert Agency: 


October 17, Frieda Hempel, with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra; October 23, Frederic Lamond, 
piano recital; October 25 beginning series of 
‘elite’”” concerts by Julia Culp, Moriz Rosenthal, 


Emil Sauer, Georg Henschel, Hubermann, Bur- 
mester, Wittenberg, and others; November §8, 
Wittenberg Quartet; November 13, Emil Sauer, 
iano recital; November 22, Wittenberg Quartet; 
ovember 23, second “elite’’ concert; December 5, 
Hubermann, ’cello concert; December 8, d’Albert 
evening, with Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by the composer, soloists—Mme. Morena and Mme. 
afgren-Waag; December 9, d’Albert, piano _re- 
nals fea 14, Emil Sauer, piano recital; Jan- 
uary 23, d’Albert, piano recital; January 24, third 
“elite’”’ concert; January 30, Siegfrie Wagner, 
with Philharmonic Orchestra; January 31, d’Al- 
bert, piano recital; February 4, Frederic Lamond, 
piano recital; February 28, fourth “‘elite’’ concert. 


Paul Joukowski, who conceived many of 
the scenic arrangements for Wagner’s op- 
eras, and who was once a particular friend 
of Wagner, died in Weimar a short time 
ago. He had attained a very ripe old age. 


Stern Conservatory’s Prize for Composition 


The Stern Conservatory’s annual com- 
position prize of five hundred marks 
(Liebermann - Rosswiese __ prize) was 
awarded this year to Mynheer Paul Held, 
of Amsterdam, a pupil of Prof. Philipp 
Ruefer. 

Fritz Steinbach will conduct the concerts 
of the Gesellschait der Musikfreunde this 
Winter. The dates are fixed for Septem- 
ber 30, December 12, Januarv 13 and 
April 7. 


Henri Fevrier’s opera, “Monna Vanna,” 
Massenet’s “Manon” and numerous com- 
positions by César Franck, Saint-Saéns, 
Dubois, Gabriel Fauré, Vincent d’Indy, 
Claude Debussy, Paul Dukas and Alberic 
Magnard are to be performed in Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg, under Hofkapellmeister W. 
Kaehler. The first day will be devoted to 
the compositions of César Franck, the 
great pioneer of the modern. French school. 
Raoul Pugno will be the soloist, playing 
the Symphonic Variations, for piano and 
orchestra. The program includes Franck’s 
D Minor Symphony and part of the ora- 
torio, “Les Béatitudes.” The second con- 
cert, October 13, will include the Debussy 
String Quartet, to be played by the Mar- 
teau Quartet; First Piano Quartet of Ga- 
briel Fauré, with Raoul Pugno at the 
piano, and Saint-Saéns’s First Violin and 
Piano Sonata (Henri Marteau and Raoul 
Pugno). Marteau and Mme. Debogis, of 
Berlin, are to be the soloists for the third 
concert, which offers, among other com- 
positions Alberic Magnard’s Third Sym- 
phony (first performance in Germany) ; 
d’Indy’s “Wallenstein’s Lager,” Debussy’s 
“L’Aprés midi d’un Faune,” Dukas’s 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier” and Scherzo and Du- 
bois’s Violin Concerto. 











ROCHESTER GIVES CITIZENS A MUSIC FESTIVAL 

















Frank G. Newell (on the Right), Park Commissioner of Rochester, N. Y., Discuss- 
ing the Arrangements for the Recent City Festival with the Soloists, Nevada 


Van Der Veer and Evan Williams 


HE city of Rochester, N. Y., is fore- 
most in the effort to make its citizens 
contented and happy, and the work finds 
its best efforts probably through the me- 
dium of the park department. The officials 


conceived the idea some years ago of pro- 
viding a musical organization known as 
the Park Band, which should be managed 
entirely by the municipality. They were 
most fortunate in securing a first-class di- 
rector and have built up an organization 
that is second to none of its kind by the 
strict adherence to classic programs for 
the concerts. It is through this and other 
means that they have been able to attract 
the people into the parks of the city for 
entertainment and instruction. 

One of the great features of the enter- 
tainments provided by the park department 
is an annual music festival. It consists of 
instrumental numbers by the Park Band 
of fifty men, male choruses, both German 
and English, and noted soloists from out 
of town. The festival is held on the shore 
of a miniature lake in Seneca Park, and 
both afternoon and evening programs are 
given. This year’s concert or festival was 
the most successful of any that has been 
given, the attendance being upwards of 
75,000, and the program one of unusual 
quality. 

The soloists who took part in the con- 
cert and were greatly appreciated by the 
audience were Mme. Nevada Van Der 
Veer, the contralto, and Evan Williams. the 
tenor. Both of these artists were received 
with great applause and several encores 
were demanded of them, The park was 


lighted with Japanese lanterns in the eve- 
ning, which produced a beautiful fairy- 
land effect. 


PIANO CONCERTO WITH BAND 


Charles Gilbert Spross Plays at Novel 
Concert in Poug?fkeepsie 








Charles Gilbert Spross, comnoser-pianist, 
has returned from a vacation in the 
Wisconsin woods. He signalized his 
return bv nlaying a Mendelssohn concerto 
for piano before an audience of 10,000 
people at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. The 
audience was the largest which ever lis- 
tened to a concert at this resort. Mr. 
Spross was accompanied by the full 
Twenty-first Regiment Band. He played 
with fluent technic and fine interpretive 
ability and was heartily recalled at the 
completion of the work. It is believed 
that this is the first recorded performance 
of the concerto with band. 

Mr. Spross, during his vacation, com- 
pleted several songs for publication and at 
present is at work on a new Easter can- 
tata which will probably be ready during 
the current month. 





Gertrud Foerstel to Join Metropolitan 
Company 


Gertrud Foerstel, for several years a 
leading soprano at the Vienna Imperial 
Opera, will be a member of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company during the coming 
season. She left the Vienna Opera when 
Hans Gregor became director. She sang 
this Summer at Bayreuth. 


PREDICT HAMMERSTEIN 
SUCCESS IN ST. LOUIS 





Oscar Condon to Represent the Im- 


presario in That City—Expects 
Plentiful Financial Support 


Appointed by Oscar Hammerstein as his 
representative in St. Louis to carry on the 
work of establishing an opera house in that 
city, Oscar Condon will terminate his visit 
to New York on Sunday night and return 
to the West. Immediately upon his arrival 
in St. Louis Mr. Condon will set about se- 
curing the proper financial support for the 
venture. 

To a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
Mr. Condon declared that he expected little 
difficulty in raising the money necessary, 
as St. Louis had already shown its willing- 
ness to pay $40,000 for each of four sea- 
sons past, during which the Dippel forces 
= Chicago have been giving opera in that 
city. 

“St. Louis will have its own opera house 
all ready for occupancy one year from to- 
day,” predicted Mr. Condon. “I have in 
view four sites, but shall decide on one 
of them as soon as I arrive. It will un- 
doubtedly be located on Grand avenue, the 
main thoroughfare. We will have a season 
of two weeks with Mr. Hammerstein’s 
company. The remainder of the year will 
be taken up with spectacular performances 
by companies sent out by the Shubert and 
Klaw & Erlanger forces. These will in- 
clude the New York Hipnodrome per- 
formance, ‘Ben Hur,’ and other large pro- 
ductions. 

“I expect to arrange to have the con- 
certs of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra given in the Hammerstein Opera House 
as well as all of the important concerts by 
visiting musical celebrities. Taken all in 
all the project looks most promising. The 
inauguration of such an edifice will mean 
a great deal to St. Louis, just as it will to 
other cities that are planning for Ham- 
merstein opera houses.” 


FARRAR’S MOTHER ANGRY 








Emphatically Denies Reports of Her 
Daughter’s Serious Illness 


Paris, Sept. 15.—Before Mrs. Sidney 
Farrar, mother of Geraldine Farrar, left 
Paris to-night to join her daughter in 
Munich she expressed her indignation over 
the exaggerated reports about her daugh- 
ters illness and the association of her 
name with that of the baritone Antonio 
Scotti. 

“I think that, if I wanted to take the 
trouble,” she declared, “I could easily trace 
the injurious false reports regarding my 
daughter’s condition and plans to jealousy 
which in the operatic world knows n 
limit. 

“T have to-day received a letter fron 
Geraldine in which she says she has just 
returned from a two days’ automobile tri; 
to the Crazy King’s palace in Bavaria. s 
she can’t be very ill. We have booked 
passage on October 30, and will arrive it 
New York in time for the opening of th 
Metropolitan Opera. The coupling of m) 
daughter’s name with Scotti is most al 
surd. She has no interest in Scotti, no: 
does she care in the least what he ma) 
do. I would be greatly gratified if th 
press of America would cease this associa 
tion of their names. 

“My daughter wrote to Mr. Ellis asking 
to be released from her concert tou! 
engagement at my request, as I though 
four weeks’ vacation much too short for 
singer who is working all the year round 
As it is, my daughter goes back to a har 
season with only two months’ rest.” 
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SETTING THE WHEELS 


Press Representative William J. 
Guard Returns from Gatti- 
Casazza’s Summer Capital in 
Paris—Signs of the Approach- 
ing Season in Evidence 


Pet of the home-coming entourage of 

Director Giulio Gatti-Casazza, of the 
Vetropolitan Opera Company, is William 

Guard, the urbane press representative 
\f the company, who arrived in New York 
‘rom his European sojourn on the Kron- 
orinzg Wilhelm September 11. 

While the business offices of the Metro- 
olitan have been busy during the Summer 
ittending to the myriad of details which 
‘ome up for consideration by Business 
Comptroller John Brown, in a musical way 
the opera house is desolate during the seven 
months of inaction when every one of its 
song birds has flown to some other aviary. It 
is like a Summer resort inthe Winter time. 
The wide Broadway entrance stands in- 
hospitably closed and the sidewalk men no 
longer importune the passersby with their 
cry of “correct libretto of the op’ra.” 

The office entrance on the Thirty-ninth 
street side is now deserted by the artists, 
who have been accustomed to make it an 
impromptu reception room, and it serves 
chiefly as a place of entry for the minions 
of Technical Director Edward Siedle, who 
are quite as necessary tothe opera house as 
the singers, although less picturesque. Be- 
hind the scenes there is such activity as that 
of the scene painters, who are busy furbish- 


ing up the setting of some of the standard 
operas or getting in readiness the scenery 
for one of the season’s novelties. On the 
musical side, however, the huge opera 
house is absolutely forsaken, for Mr. Gatti 
is in Europe and Paris becomes the Sum- 
mer capital of the Metropolitan’s executive. 


Arousing an Opera House 


At the beginning of this week the Met- 
ropolitan started to be itself again. Signs 
o1 the approaching season had been noted 
at the main entrance to the opera house, 
where the stone masons had for some time 
been engaged in the task of improving the 
facade of the buildine In the offices of 
the press representative his arrival was 
sufficient to make the scene assume sor’ .e- 
thing of its busy mid-season aspect. tr. 
Guard’s sanctum sanctorum, which is sc 
often invaded by newspaper men on a hunt 
for some story such as an injury to Caru- 
so’s nose or the pranks of the refractory 
geese in “Konigskinder, ” became the ob- 
jective point for a number of Mr. Guard’s 
friends on the days succeeding his arrival. 

During a lull between two such visits 
the returning Metropolitan official found 
time to give a Musicat AMERICA repre- 
sentative some first-hand impressions of 
operatic conditions at the opening of 
another season. 

“T spent most of my time in Paris,” ex- 
plained Mr. Guard, “as that was Mr. Gatti’s 
center of operation for his Summer” cam- 
paign. With him there is no such thing as 
vacation, for the affairs of the opera house 
are on his mind continually, and one sel- 
dom finds a man more devoted to his work. 
In fact, he has been so much absorbed in 
his duties that it was all that Mme. Gatt1 
could do to get him away for a little rest 
at Marienbad and the Lido. 


When Gatti Hears Voices 


“Chief among the activities of the di- 
rector in Europe are the hearing of voices 
and the inspection of operatic novelties 
with a view to their presentation at the 
Metropolitan. In both cases the results are 
disheartening. Few of the singers are 
found to be qualified for appearance on 
our stage, for most young vocalists now- 
adays do not seem willing to go through 
the round of deadly toil which is necessary 
to an operatic career. Some of the singers 
who are brought by agents to sing before 
Mr. Gatti have pretentions to the opera 
stage when their training has not gone be- 
ond the kindergarten. 

‘As to finding new operas for his public 
Mr. Gatti is confronted with a still harder 
roblem. Such novelties as prove success- 

ul generally appear unsuited to the New 

‘ork audience or unadaptable to the Met- 

ypolitan stage. For instance, there is the 
ew Richard Strauss work, ‘Ariadne auf 

axos,’ which is a play within a play. It 

of course, a von Hofmannsthalized ver- 
on of ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ by 
Moliére. This gentleman is to have a play 
nd a ballet produced for his diversion on 
n€ same occasion, and when it is objected 
hat this will make too long a program his 
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Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Director of the Metropolitan Opera House, and Mme. Frances 


Alda-Gatti-Casazza, 


the Noted Soprano, Indulging in the Tourists’ Favorite 


Pastime of Feeding the Pigeons at St. Marks, Venice 


orders are, ‘Then give them both together.’ 
The result of his quaint synchronizing of 
music and the drama is the Strauss 
‘Ariadne.’ ” 


Opera in Four Languages 


Mr. Guard’s attention was called to the 
plea of a part of the public that the Metro- 
politan institution give its patrons more 
modern French opera. “That is no doubt 
a reasonable enough request,” he com- 
mented, “and it is only fair to give the 
public some reasons why this demand can- 
not be met more fully. In the first place 
an opera management might just as well 
throw its money into the street as to try 
to maintain a staff of singers elaborate 
enough to give adequate productions of 
the various modern French works, the Ger- 
man répertoire and the Italian operas—to 
say nothing of the novelties in the English 
language. To do this it would be necessary 
to engage three distinct companies, and 
such prodigality is not found in any opera 
house in the world. 

“It is generally the rule that 
house has a list of singers 
enough for the presentation of the best 
operas of two languages, with such per- 
formances in other tongues as the circum- 
stances will permit. Thus the Metropol- 
itan devotes much of its energies to the 
German and Italian schools, while it is 
enabled to offer several works in French, 
such as ‘Faust,’ ‘Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,’ 
‘Armide’ and Massenet’s ‘Manon.’ Similarly 
the Chicago company presents a variety of 
French and Italian operas, with frequent 
presentations of Wagner, and the Boston 
organization follows a kindred policy. 

“Even if the Metropolitan should deter- 
mine to engage a French company of equal 
standing with its other forces, where could 
such singers be found? It is quite evident 
that the modern French works demand a 
peculiar Gallic finesse in their interpreters. 
Yet you will not find singers in the Paris 


an opera 
complete 


opera houses who will measure up to the 
standard of the Metropolitan. Though they 
may be regarded as excellent artists by the 
French they would not be accepted by these 
audiences in New York, which are the 
most difficult to please of any in the world. 

“Passing the impracticability of main- 
taining German, Italian and French 
branches of the company, and the. impos- 
sibility of enrolling French singers of suf- 
ficient eminence, we come to the question 
of the operas themselves.” 


Hammerstein as a Pioneer 


It is with some practical experience in 
the introduction of modern French operas 
to America that the Metropolitan press 
representative analyzes the subject, for he 
served in the same capacity with Oscar 
Hammerstein during the latter’s campaign 
for the French composers at the Manhattan 
Opera House. “It has been found, after 
testing the drawing power of these works 
by finished, artistic presentation of them, 
that as a rule the modern French opera 
soon exhausts its public. During the year 
when ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ was first pro- 
duced at the Manhattan the Debussy mu- 
sique-drame was a curiosity and the people 
flocked to hear it because that was the 
thing to do. What happened during the 
next season? By that time the ‘Pelléas’ 
craze had subsided and the size of the au- 
diences subsided correspondingly. 

“There is no doubt that ‘Thais’ is an ef- 
fective work, but when it was presented 
by a splendid cast, including Mary Garden, 
Renaud and Dalmorés, the box office re- 
ceipts for a performance were not large 
enough to pay the principals’ acer ees for 
that night. While it is admitted that ‘Sam- 
son et Dalila’ is a noble work it must also 
be admitted that when Mr. Hammérstein 
gave the Saint-Saéns masterpiece a fine 
production the general public did not seem 
to realize its nobility enough to go and 
hear the work, 


PRELIMINARY MOTION 


The Metropolitan’s Position in the 
Matter of French Opera—Im- 
practicability of Maintaining 
Three Distinct Companies —The 
Question of Popular Interest 


“It is not to be supposed for a moment 
that an impresario is to make up his réper- 
toire only of the operas which are money- 
makers. He owes it to his public to give 
them a chance to hear representative works 
of various schools, regardless of whether 
or not. they produce a long line of ticket- 
purchasers at the box office. He must, 
however, exercise discretion in the choice 
of the operas which he is to submit. It is 
manifestly absurd to offer to the public 
those works which they will not come to 
hear. It is true that the manager should 
make allowance for the fact that the public 
must be educated to like the novelties, but 
in cases where the size of the audiences 
keeps falling off instead of increasing it is 
suicidal for the director to keep forcing 
upon the public operas which it does not 
want. 


Fitting the Auditorium 


“Another point for the director to con- 
sider in choosing operas which his patrons 
ought to hear is the question of their fit- 
ness for his theater. Massenet’s ‘Le Jong- 
leur de Notre Dame’ is a work of many 
beauties, but it appears to greater advan- 
tage in auditoriums more intimate than 
that of the Metropolitan. The same holds 
good with other modern French operas. 
From all of which facts the public may 
gain some idea of the difficulties which lie 
in the way of presenting a complete réper- 
toire of the French school at the Metro- 
politan. Those who hunger for more of 
these operas may be able to satisfy their 
souls somewhat with the excellent perform- 
ances of the Chicago Opera Company in 
its brief New York season. Practical sup- 
port of the French works offered should 
result in the gradual extension of the opera 
schedule along this line.” 

Mr. Guard was not prepared to announce 
the opening bill for the coming Metropoli- 
tan season, to which rumor had assigned 
“The Magic Flute” or “Les Huguenots.” 
“It is impossible to declare so far ahead 
what will be the inaugural opera,” he ex- 
plained. “The exigencies of opera manage- 
ment make it difficult for us to know more 
than a week in advance what is to be sung 
on a given night. When we give out the 
regular weekly schedules which appear on 
Wednesday we are not always certain on 
Tuesday just what operas are to be sung 
during the following week.” 


Geraldine Farrar’s Iliness 


One report which Mr. Guard was able 
to set at rest was the rumor that Geraldine 
Farrar is still quite ill, for he had received 
a letter from the soprano in which she said 
that her illness is merely indigestion and 
that she is recovering rapidly. 

One of the most interesting articles on 
Mr. Guard’s desk was a document with a 
black border, which had been sent to Mr. 
Guard as one of those who had called at 
the Massenet apartment in Paris after the 
composers death and had signed their 
names in a book as an expression of sym- 
pathy. This acknowledgment was headed 
by the names of Mme. Massenet and about 
forty-five of the composer’s distinguished 
relatives, who thus informed their friends 
of the loss which they had suffered and 
announced that the funeral was to be held 
in the strictest privacy, at the composer's 
expressed wish. K. S. C. 





Alda with the Philharmonic Society 


Mme. Frances Alda has been engaged as 
soloist for the first concert of the New 
York Philharmonic Society to be given to 
the members who secured the Pulitzer gift 
by their contributions. The concert, which 
will take place November 18, will be given 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Mme. Alda is the only artist who sang 
with the Philharmonic Society last season 
to be re-engaged this season, as it is almoet 
an unwritten law with the society that the 
same soloists are not to be engaged suc- 
cessive seasons. 





Dr. Muck Denies Rumor of Munich 
Conductorship 


Bertin, Sept. 13.—A report that Carl 
Muck had ,been approached again by the 
Munich Royal Opera to accept the post of 
conductor in succession to Felix Mottl was 
denied to-day by Dr. Muck, who announced 
his intention of leaving soon to take up his 
duties as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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LOTTA EDWARDS, AN 
AMERICAN SOPRANO, 
NEW MILAN “GILDA” 














Lotta Edwards, a Chicago Soprano, with 
Her Italian Instructors, Maestro 
and Maestra Sabatini, at Lake Lugano, 
Switzerland 


A young American soprano, Lotta Ed- 
wards, whose home is in Chicago, and 
who has been in Italy for the last three 
years. will make her début in opera this 
coming Winter as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” 
The Milan critics have already received 
her with enthusiasm, on the occasion of 
her concert appearances there last Spring. 
She is shown with her teachers, Maestro 
and Maestra Vincenzo Sabatini, in the ac- 
companying snapshot recently taken at their 
Summer home at Lake Lugano in Switzer- 
land. 


‘LUXEMBOURG ”? HEARD HERE 








Ann Swinburne Contributes to Success 
of Lehar Light Opera 


“The Count of Luxembourg,” Franz Le- 
har’s light opera creation, made his first ap- 
pearance in New York last’ Monday night 
at the New Amsterdam Theater after a 
postponement of a year, and earned a new 
title as a worth-while acquaintance of the 
American public. The delay in introducing 
this work to America was reported to have 
been caused by the difficulty experienced 
by the managers, Klaw & Erlanger, in find- 
ing a singer fitted for the part of Angele, 
in which the English creator of Lehar’s 
“Merry Widow,” Lily Elsie, was so much 
admired in the London production. 

When Ann Swinburne showed great 
promise in a minor rdle of “Robin Hood” 
in its revival last Spring she was picked by 


the “Luxembourg” management to be the 
American Angele. The wisdom of this 
choice was established on Monday eve- 
ning when Miss Swinburne won an indi- 
vidual triumph, sharing honors with the 
Lehar score. The young singer contrib- 
uted much to the success of the “musical 
romance” with the fresh ty of her 
voice as well as her attractivé personality. 

Musically the best number in the opera 
was the valse which runs through the 
score, “Love Breaks Every Bond,” most 
effectively sung by Miss Swinburne and 
George Leon Moore, who played the part 
of the Count. From the point of view of 
applause the premier position went to the 
melodious waltz danced up and dowr. the 
grand staircase by the two leading artists. 
The inevitable comparisons between this 
score and that of “The Merry Widow” are 
likely to result in favor of the earlier work, 
the general tone of the “Luxembourg” mu- 
sic being somewhat lighter. 








HORATIO CONNELL A 
SUCCESSFUL NIMROD 














Horatio Connell, Baritone, Returning 
from a Hunting Trip in Maine 


Horatio Connell, baritone, who has been 
re-engaged as one of the soloists at the 
Worcester Festival this Fall, has returned 
after a month spent in hunting and fishing 
in Maine. In his hunting trips Mr. Con- 
nell shot many wild ducks and a fox, the 
latter reputed to be the largest bagged in 
that section for many years. 

Mr. Connell, who entered the concert 
field in this country two years ago, has 
had a considerable increase in the number 
and importance of his engagements from 
year to year. Last season, aside from his 
recital engagements, he was the bass soloist 
on the big orchestral tours, and was also 
soloist at several important festivals. This 
year his bookings promise to exceed those 
of last season. 
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SCHONBERG IN ADVANCE OF HIS DAY 





London Audience That ‘‘Booed’” His Bizarre Orchestral Pieces Ac- 
cused of Bad Taste —New Series of “Music-Pictures” by Foulds 
Successfully Given by Sir Henry Wood 


Bureau of Musical America, 
London, 48 Cranbourn St., W. C., 
Sept. 7, 1912. 


| AM always sincerely sorry for failure 

and disappointment and regret ex- 
tremely the unkind, foolish remarks being 
leveled against Oscar Hammerstein. That 
gentleman, having lost a large sum of 
money through his opera seasons, has 
rather naturally decided not to risk further 
capital and, as everybody knows, has aban- 
doned further effort. Criticism is quite al- 
lowable of course, but some of the topical 
talk is in very bad taste and more especially 
so when the impresario has acknowledged 
failure. The productions at the London 
Opera House were varied in quality, but 
generally quite excellent; personally I con- 
sider a large and unexplored field (for this 
country) might have been drawn upon, and 
the principals better chosen. [!f a popular 
audience is sought after (and Covent Gar- 
den has a monopoly of society) the rendi- 
tion must be in English and at popular 
prices. 


It is devoutly to be trusted that opera 
will be given another chance at this splen- 
did theater ; it can be made to succeed. To 
transform the building into a variety house 
would be pitigble! 

On Tuesday evening one of the most im- 
portant, and certainly the most startling, 
of the season’s novelties at the Queen’s 
Hall Promenade Concerts was produced. 
I refer to Arnold Schénberg’s Five Pieces 
for Orchestra, which were being given for 
the first time in England. As was the case 
when some piano pieces of Schonberg were 
played at a recital some months tgo, the 
audience laughed not a little during the 
progress of the music, but one was not 
prepared for the extraordinary scene which 
occurred at the conclusion of his works 
on Tuesday. From all parts of the hall 
hissing and booing sych as has seldom been 
heard in London broke out and Sir Henry 
Wood was evidently hurt at this demon- 
stration, which was surely unnecessary and 
in the worst of taste. Complete silence 
would have been more dignified and equally 
effective. 

Distinctly Arnold Schénberg is in ad- 
vance of his time. In his “Five Orchestral 
Pieces” there is much that is- literally 
shocking. One felt, however, that there is 
a lot of deliberate logic in these pieces. It 
is music well put together; form and con- 
trast—two big things—are there, “ugliness”’ 
galore, “beauty” starved to death, sheer 
technical skill unsurpassed; and one may 
find in it too a certain humor and tender- 
ness and at times a certain hardness that 
is, after all, not so very far removed from 
life. It is a “human document,” bewilder- 
ing enough, it is true, but human, and im- 
mensely personal to the writer himself. 

The orchestration is, of course, as mod- 
ern as the music. The use of celesta-muted 
brass, xylophone, and so forth is quite in 
the advanced manner, and the composer’s 
command of color is not the least amazing 
thing in an amazing work. 

The novelty on Thursday evening was a 
group of “music-pictures” for orchestra, 
by J. H. Foulds, who has selected pictures 
by Blake, Brunet, Martin (an old Greek 
legend) and Bontigny for musical illustra- 


tion. Frankly I think the pieces would 
have been equally effective without the 
titles. However, the pictures show Mr. 


Foulds as a musical colorist of great ver- 
satility and it is not too much to say that 
they represent the most satisfactory native 
effort in orchestral program music that has 
been heard for a long time. At their con- 
clusion the composer was called and re- 
called to the platform séveral times. On 
the same evening Helen Henschel made her 
first appearance at these concerts and in 
Mozart’s “Batti, batti” showed that she has 
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inherited a full measure of both her moth- 
er’s and her father’s gifts. 

Charles Manners’s latest scheme is en- 
titled the “United Empire Grand Opera 
(Limited)”—a fairly comprehensive name 
indeed. Grand opera in English has of 
course been Mr. Manners’s ideal for years. 
The new company is, according to the pros- 
pectus, to be “constituted for the period 
of three years only, since a short period of 
this length will represent a suitable oppor- 
tunity for consideration of the effects of 
its operations. At the end of that time the 
shareholders can decide whether the profits 
made shall be devoted to the continuance 
and development of any scheme, or 
whether the capital shall be returned, plus 
a bonus derived from the balance in hand 
at the time of winding up.” £12,500 is to 
be the capital, in 100,000 half-crown shares, 
but should the 100,000 subscriptions not be 
forthcoming the company will not be 
formed. 

With an augmented orchestra under the 
leadership of Lorenzo Camilieri, from Cov- 
ent Garden, and a beautiful setting which 
almost touched realism, a slightly con- 
densed version of Leoncavallo’s master- 
piece, “I Pagliacci,” was presented at the 
Coliseum on Monday. Two separate casts 
of Italian artists have been specially en- 
gaged, as the strain of playing twice a day 
would naturally be enormous and of too 
exacting a nature for one performer to 
undertake The singing and acting of both 
casts were worthy of grand opera in every 
respect and packed and enthusiastic audi- 
ences greeted the performers with loud 
cheers. 

Florence von Etlinger informs me that 
the International School of Opera has now 
ceased to exist. A new company under the 
name of the “Academy of Opera” has been 
established with Jacques Coini of the Lon- 
don Opera House as director and Miss Von 
Etlinger as director of the departments of 
opera and operetta respectively. 

I regret to have to announce the death 
of “Patsy” Bond-Sayers, late musical di- 
rector of the London Pavilion, who passed 
away at Brighton on Wednesday after a 
short illness. ANTONY M. STERN. 
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With the Chicago Mendelssohn 
Club, February 16, 1911 
Chicago Daily Tribune— ‘Singing as 


beautiful as any the season has brought to 
us was offered by Miss Christine Miller. 
She has every requisite of the recital artist. 
A vocal art so perfect that it may confidently 
seek comparison with the first Italian ex- 
ponents of bel canto, a voice of uncommon 
beauty and sympathy apart from its school- 





ing, and a mastery of diction that accom 
plishes the just and accurate emphasis of 
the text, form the essentials of her artistic 
equipment. Miss Miller displayed her ver 
satility, suiting the style and even the tone 
color to the passing mood of text.’’ 


With the Minneapolis Apollo 
Clab, April 11, 1911 


Minneapolis Tribune—‘‘No more __ thor- 
oughly satisfactory vocal artist ever visits 
Minneapolis than Christine Miller, the con- 
tralto who has sung here often enough to 
have become a friend of the local public as 
well as a reigning favorite. She has every i 
attribute needed to make a successful singer: i 
a beautiful voice, a charming and gracious 
personality. perfect artistic appreciation of 
every song she sings and the ability to give 
her ideas intelligible exrpression.’’ 


LeU 2 ae ee oe ee Ee 


ween, the Albany Mendelssohn 


ub, December 13, 19 


Albany Evening Journal—‘‘Last evening 
the Mendelssohn Club introduced, in Miss } 
Christine Miller, a star of the first magni- ; 
tude. Her voice is a contralto of phenomenal 
range and beautiful color. She has, besides. 
that elusive quality known as magnetism, 
and won her audience from the start. Miss | 
Miller’s enunciation was a joy, and its like | 
has rarely been heard here.’’ i 
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HOW VARIOUS MUSICAL NOTABLES ARE WINDING UP THEIR VACATIONS 








O. 1 shows Riccardo Martin, the Metropolitan Opera 
charming little daughter, Elfrida, in the “Patio” of the Hotel 


House tenor, 


Reina Cristina, 


Algeciras, Spain, where Mr. Martin, spent part of his Summer. No. 2 represents 


Henrietta Wakefield, recently of the Metropolitan, in the waves at 
coach, and 


Maine. No. 4 


Maurice Lafarge, the vocal 
are seen in No. 3, on vacation in 


,ar Harbor. 
Emma Loeffler, the dramatic soprano, 
shows Harold Henry, 


with his 


the American composer, storing up energy in Denver, Col. 


formerly of New York and Chicago, and now of 
daughter in No. 7, while No. 9 shows 
Zedeler, who is soloist with John Philip Sousa’s Band. 


his gifted 


Theodore Spiering, 
Jerlin, is pictured with his 
pupil, the violinist, Nicoline 
No. 8 represents Rosalie 


Wirthlin, the contralto, at Cotuit, Mass., and No. 10, Lillian Shimberg, the brilliant 
young pianist, who will tour this country next season, on her vacation in Switzer- 
land. No. 11 is Marie Mixter, the Philadelphia mezzo-contralto, at Pocono Pines, 


the well-known pianist, of Chicago, in Ontario, Can., where he has been camping. 
In No. 5 are represented Claude Madden, the noted composer and director, of 
Seattle, Wash., affectionately embracing his brother, Mont Madden, of New York. 
The photograph was made in Seattle. No. 6 shows Charles Wakefield Cadman, 


Pa., and No. 12 shows L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles manager; Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, the American composer, and Marcella Craft, the American opera singer, in 
Munich. Clyde Van Nuys Fogel, the American composer, formerly of New York, 
is seen in No. 13 at his new home in Hamilton, Bermuda. 





“AIDA” OPENING PHILADELPHIA OPERA 


Will Inaugurate Season of Dippel Organization on October 31—Heavy 
Seat Sale for Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts—Stokowski’s Plans 


sented, under the direction of S. Behrens, 
pressed the great pleasure he will take in with the following cast: Agnes, Alma 
working with a body of musicians which Weisshaar; Annie, Jennie G. Kneedler; 
has been so splendidly trained during the Max, George Rothermel; Caspar, Frederick 
last twelve years. In view of the factthat Ayres; Cuno, Horace R. Hood; Prince Ot- 
this is the Wagner centenary year Mr. tokar, Morris Ware; Killian, Charles D. 
Stokowski has decided to emphasize this Cuzner; a hermit, Edwin C. Mitchell; Za 


work with the orchestra, and has ex- 


’ 


mile, Dr. Frank G. Ritter. The incidental 


for Programs 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 16.—Once more the 
old stand-by, “Aida,” will be called into 
service to open the Philadelphia opera sea- 
son, Verdi’s spectacular work having just 
been announced for the first night of the 
new season at the local Metropolitan Opera 
House October 31. On that occasion Mr. 
Dippel will introduce Mme. Gagliardi, who 
is to be one of the leading dramatic sopra- 
nos of the Philadelphia-Chicago Company 
this Fall and Winter. Mme. Gagliardi will 
be heard in the title rdle of “Aida,’} while 
Zenatello, who has been engaged as the 
eading dramatic tenor of the company, 
replacing Mr. Bassi, will be the Rhadames. 
Che others in the cast have not yet been 
announced. 

Among the new singers to be presented 
by Mr. Dippel is Icilio Calleja, dramatic 
tenor, who is said to have had a most 
eventful career. He was born at Corfu, 
nm the island of Corfu, twenty-eight years 
igo, and lays claim to Hellenic ancestry 
< aristocratic origin. He took a course 
t law at the University of Paris, and 
ilter his graduation began legal practise 
n Alexandria, Egypt, continuing it for 
free years. In the meantime his love of 
nusic asserted itself, and he began the 
study of voice culture, with the result that 
€ was heard by Arturo Toscanini and 
osen to sing the tenor role in “Le Wally” 
it La Scala. The date of his début was 
March 7, 1907, and he affected such a suc- 





cess in Catalini’s opera that he remained 
at the famous Milanese institution for 
several months, and afterward won dis- 
tinct triumphs in other operatic centers of 
Italy. His greatest triumph, however, 
came when, after a season at Bologna, he 
was summoned to the Khediviale Theater 
at Cairo, Egypt, to sing the role of Rha- 
dames in “Aida” and won the approbation 
of the Egyptian potentate. More recently 
he has been singing with great success at 
the Massimo Theater in ‘Cremona. 


Interest in Orchestra Season 


Judging from inquiries and the early re- 
sults of the advance sale of seats for the 
regular subscribers to the thirteenth sea- 
son of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the out- 
look for the Winter in the matter of at- 
tendance was never more promising. The 
sale to regular subscribers continues till 


‘Wednesday of this week, after which the 


advance orders for new subscribers will 
be filled from Monday morning, Septem- 
ber 23, to Thursday morning, the 26th, 
while the general sale will begin Septem- 
ber 27 and continue until October 3. There 
has been a special crush for Friday after- 
noon tickets, but the sale for the Saturday 
evening concerts, it is believed, will sur- 
pass that of last year. 

Mr. Stokowski, the new conductor, has 
written the management within the last 
week as to his great desire to get down to 
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at the first pair of. soloist concerts, Octo- 
ber 18-19, and will give Mme. Schumann- 
Heink an opportunity to be heard in music 
from two of her greatest roles, Erda and 
Waltraute. This concert will be, as it 
were, the prelude to the other all-Wagner 
concerts which will be given later on in 
the season at proper intervals. Mr. Sto- 
kowski has announced himself as not in 
favor of concerts given over to the music 
of one composer, with the possible excep- 
tion of Wagner and Tschaikowsky. There 
will be, therefore. only one all-Tschai- 
kowsky program during the Winter and 
two all-Wagner programs. The other pro- 
grams as arranged represent an extremely 
wide range of interest. Mr. Stokowski re- 
cently expressed himself as follows when 
asked what he was planning for the sea- 
son: “I am convinced that a series of con- 
certs undoubtedly gains in interest and 
variety if the individual concerts bear cer- 
tain relations to each other with regard to 
school and content. Therefore I always 
plan the entire season at one time. How- 
ever, I believe that a symphony orchestra 
should continually present the great clas- 
sics and regard them as the solid founda- 
tion of the program scheme. After that 
every school and type of modern music 
should be represented. Finally I believe 
it is the duty of every conductor to watch 
the output of living composers, sift their 
work and present the best of it, thus keep- 
ing abreast with the foremost wave of 
progress.” 
Operatic Society to Give ‘‘Freischitz”’ 


The first performance of the P' 
phia Operatic Society’s seventh season is 
announced to take place at the Academv 
of Music on Thursday evening, October 24, 
when Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” will be pre- 


ballet in the last act will be danced to the 
music of Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance.” 
The Hahn Conservatory of Music, ow- 
ing to its rapid growth, has been compelled 
to seek new and larger quarters and is 
now located at No. 1714 Chestnut street. 
S. Wesley Sears, organist of St. James’s 
Church, announces a studio for the in- 
struction of organists, fitting the players 
to improvise, modulate, transpose and meet 
all the exigencies of the liturgy, which nat- 
urally requires a high degree of musician- 
ship dissociated from concert organ play- 
ing. A specialty will be made of teaching 
the art of training the boy voice and the 


accompaniment of the Gregorian Chant 
also will form a part of the course 
A. L. F 


Mrs. Morrill Moves Studios to the 
fEolian Building 


Mrs. Laura E. Morrill, teacher of sing- 
ing, who has maintained her studio at the 
Chelsea for the past fourteen years, has 
taken new studios at the new A¢olian Hall, 
East Forty-second street, which she will 
occupy on October I. 

Mrs. Morrill, who previous to her mov- 
ing to New York was a well-known Bos- 
ton teacher, has had a most unequivocal 
success since her coming to this city. 
Among her many pupils who have been 
successful in concert and operatic work 
may be mentioned Lillia Snelling, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Bertha 
Kinzel, soprano. Numerous pupils are oc- 
cupying important church positions and are 
succeeding in concert and oratorio. 

Mrs. Morrill’s monthly musicales will be 
resumed during the month of November. 
Charles Gilbert Spross will be accompanist. 
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AMERICA GAINS AN EMINENT ’CELLIST 





Bedrich Vaska, Late of Famous 
Sevcik Quartet, to Make Career 
in This Country 


Py eaBicn is not yet officially aware of 

having acquired, for ultimate cit- 
izenship, no doubt, one of the most distin- 
guished ’cellists living, Bedrich Vaska, late 
of the great Sevcik Quartet of Prague, 
Bohemia. It is doubtful if any musician 
of the present day has had a more brilliant 
career in Europe than has Vaska, who is 
now only thirty-two years old. The 
homage of money, of royalty and of genius 
has long been his, as well as of disinter- 
ested critical opinion. This young artist 
came to America last Winter when what 
was known as the greatest chamber music 
quartet of all Europe disbanded after a 
career of six years. Vaska founded this 


extraordinary organization in 1901 with 
Lhotsky Prochazka and Moravec, but not 
a note did they play in public until after 
four years of daily practice together. 
Sadly enough, however, men cannot live 
on artistic perfection alone and no musical 
altruist turned up at the psychological mo- 
ment to offer sustenance. wf 

Vaska, the youngest member, but. the 
soul of the quartet, has been receiving of- 
fers from all of the greatest American or- 
chestras, none of which he has seen fit to 
accept thus far. He and his wife have 
spent the Summer at the Lake Placid Club, 
in the Adirondacks, and the .guests of that 
effete resort have profited thereby. There 
have been rumors connecting his name for 
next Winter with the best organizations of 
the country, but-no official decision has 
been made known yet. 

Vaska entered the Conservatory of 
Prague at twelve years of age, under Wi- 
han, who, recognizing the boy’s genius. 
recommended him to Dvorak, just return- 
ing from America. He studied all of this 
master’s works and the classics of cham- 
ber music, attending regularly the rehear- 
sals of the famous Bohemian Quartet, in 
which it was said by all that he was the 
only man fit to succeed Wihan. Indeed he 
played often as substitute for Wihan in 
concerts with the Quartet. Later he con- 





Bedrich Vaska, the Distinguished Bo- 
hemian ’Cellist, Who Plans to Become 
an American Citizen 


tinued his study at Frankfurt under Hugo 
Becker, who pushed him, in the various 
German towns, as soloist. 

Vaska began playing under the great 
conductors of the world, Strauss, Colonne, 
Chevillard and so on, and gaining the rec- 
ognition and friendship of such masters as 
Reger, Goldmark, Klengel, Casals, Ger- 
ardy, Popper and many others. In 1900 
he was called to the chair formerly oc- 
cupied by Wihan in the Prague Conserva- 
tory, where he formed the Bohemian Trio. 
Afterwards he was engaged as soloist for 
Summer concerts in St. Petersburg and 
later in Warsaw, as first concertmeister 
and soloist, playing under Nikisch, Hump- 
erdinck, Grieg, Mascagni, Leoncavallo and 
Perosi. It was here that he organized the 
great Sevcik Quartet, which established it- 
self for all time in musical history. The 
four appeared in public for the first time 
in Warsaw and then made a long tour in 
Russia. From then until the end of the 
season of 1911 Vaska was with this Quar- 


tet as leader and manager, giving from 
100 to 120 concerts a year in all Europe. 

They were often invited on these jour- 
neys to play at the various courts, having 
been honored by the late King of England, 
Edward VII, the Duchess of Connaught, 
the Bulgarian King Ferdinand I, Carmen 
Sylva, Queen of Roumania, to whose ac- 
companiments Vaska often played; Isa- 
bella, Infanta of Spain; the Duke of 
Braunschweiz and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and the nephew of the present Sultan. All 
of these sovereigns have distinguished him 
with gifts and high orders. 

Vaska’s répertoire is very extensive, con- 
taining all the great ’cello concertos be- 
sides many smaller brilliant and serious 
compositions by the masters of all na- 


tionalitiese» He draws a heroic tone from — 


his instrument and there is in his playing 
a mastery of style and intense personality. 
LouIsE LLEWELLYN. 





Werrenrath Returns from Vacation 


Reinald Werrenrath has returned to New 
York after spending five weeks in Col- 
orado Springs, Col., and three weeks in 
Scituate, Mass. This vacation was inter- 
rupted by some professional engagements, 
including a recital for the Colorado Springs 
Musical Club and a private recital in 
Denver. Later Mr. Werrenrath appeared 
with Arthur Woodruff’s Choral Clubs at 
Litchfield and Washington, Conn. Last 
week the baritone sang at a private concert 
at the Summer residence of Mrs, George 
Von L. Meyer, at Hamilton, Mass. This 
singer has already booked for the Winter 
several times the number of dates ever 
before definitely arranged for him so early 
in the fall, and, beginning with the opening 
night at the Worcester trestival, he will 
have a continuous succession of concert 
engagements? 





Croxton Quartet Tour Arranged 

Arrangements for the tour of the Frank 
Croxton Quartet have now been completed. 
The quartet will tour the Middle West, 
including the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Illinois, and during 
the month of November will tour the 
Southern States. Marc Lagen, the book- 
ing agent for the Croxton Quartet, an- 
nounces a very prosperous season with 
but a few open dates remaining. During 
the Christmas holidays the quartet will 
also make a tour of the Middle West, 
where they have been engaged for numer- 
ous appearances in concert and oratorio. 


NEW EDITION OF “ FALSTAFF ” 


Ricordi Publication Intended for Stu- 
dents—Revision of Berlioz’s “Or- 
chestration” 





The Casa Ricordi has just issued two 
works of great importance to musicians 
the world over. The first is an edition of 
the full orchestral seore of Verdi’s “Fal- 
staff” in the convenient size of 9% inches 
by 7 inches, beautifully bound in green 
cloth, the plates specially engraved in this 
size. This is published in a limited edi- 
tion and is being sold at subscription at 
ten dollars. It is intended as a reference 
work for students of instrumentation. Pur- 
chasers must in acquiring the score sign 
a statement in which they bind themselves 
not to use it in a performance of the 
opera. 

The other work is a revision of Ber- 
lioz’s famous “Orchestration” by Hector 
Panizza, a prominent figure in the Italian 
world of conductors. Signor Panizza has 
translated the work into Italian and, some- 
what in the same way that Strauss has 
enlarged the Berlioz for German students, 
has added modern examples to the work. 
It is published in three volumes, and in 
it are to be found examples of passages 
from the works of Wagner, Strauss, Puc- 
cini, Mascagni, Franchetti and many other 
moderns. It is a valuable work and should 
be of great interest to students engaged 
in fashioning orchestral compositions. 





Carolyn Beebe En Route for Home 


Carolyn Beebe has concluded her period 
of Summer coaching with Harold Bauer 
in Switzerland, and is. returning to New 
York on the Nieuw Amsterdam, sailing 
from Boulogne September 14th. The 
pianist has added greatly to her répertoire 
this Summer, and is prepared to fill. a 
series of solo engagements in addition to 
a number of ensemble appearances. 





De Koven Back from Europe 


Reginald De Koven, the composer, and 
Mrs. De Koven arrived in New York on 
September 13 after a Summer abroad. Mr 
De Koven said that he had arranged to 
bring one or two foreign works to this 
country and had engaged Sylva Van Dyck 
for the rdle of Annabel in the revival of 
“Robin Hood” at the Knickerbocker The- 
ater. 
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talented than Stephens. 


and interpretation.” 


operatic fields. 








Ward-Stephens 


announces the reopening of his New York Studios where 
he will teach 


Artistic Singing 





Miss Florence Hinkle says: 
“T have studied with Mr. Stephens and I know of no man 
in this country more capable of helping one in rhythm, 
interpretation, and a thoroughly musical appreciation of 
Lieder, Oratorio and Opera.” 


Giusseppe Campanari says: 

“Of all my acquaintances I know of no American more 
He has the gift of imparting 
his knowledge, of inspiring others.” 


Mr. J. Humbird Daffey says: 
“I consider Mr. Stephens in the foremost ranks of our 
American musicians; I have met no one in my experi- 
ence, who has a finer sense of rhythm, musical feeling 


Among those who have studied with Mr. Stephens and have 
expressed their appreciation for his ability are: Sibyl San- 
derson, Jeanne Jomelli,*Florence Hinkle, Elizabeth De Cant, 
Inez Barbour, Caroline Hudson, Genevieve Wheat, Mar- 
guerite Dunlap, William Wheeler, Margaret 
Florence Fiske, and many others prominent in concert and 


Address all communications to 
Mr. WARD-STEPHENS, 
253 West Forty-second Street, New York. 
*Phone 3956 Bryant. 
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qualities displayed. 


Philadelphia Ledger. 








PROCTOR 


Engaged as SOLOIST with BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA in 
BOSTON and with other well known 
organizations, SEASON 1912-13. 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS AND 


Recent Press Reviews: 


_ ™* * * Mr. Proctor’s program was interesting, well balanced and of a de- 
sirable length, while his playing was delightful by reason of the musicianly 


Thoroughly master of his instrument, he does not force an admirable 
technical proficiency upon his hearers as a triufnphant mechanical achievement, 
but rather uses it discreetly, as a necessary requisite for interpretative ex- 
pression. His touch is agreeable, his phrasing is finished, his sense of musical 
proportion is unerring and there is at his command a variety of nuances. There 
is a commendable suggestion of reserve in his pianistic strength, and his playing 
has both imagination and passion.—Philip Hale, Boston Herald, November, 1911. 


* * * Mr. Proctor’s playing of various short pieces out of Schubert, De- 
bussy, Schumann and Moszkowski was the true pleasure of the concert. The 
fulness and the transparency of his tone, the sure sense of instrumental song 
with which he “led” his melodies, the bright or the shadowed suavity of his 
phrases, the light reticence of his bravura, his unfailing intelligence—all were 
comforting. —H. T. P., Boston Transcript, April 14, 1910. 


Last evening the soloist in the series of Boston Symphony Orchestra Con- 


certs was Mr. George Proctor. His touch is beautiful, and he gave an admirable 
interpretation of the piano score of Tschaikowsky’s concerto in B flat.—The 


KNEISEL QUARTET 


Mr. Proctor played with style, spirit and musical appreciation and the whole 
concert was up to the Kneisel Quartet standard. 


ADDRESS: 
PIERCE BUILDING, Copley Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


I had the temerity to announce to you 
not long since that America had at last 
produced a poet of the first order. By 
this I do not mean a great man with an art 
of language approximating to poetry—a 
maker of poets—like Walt Whitman, or a 
man of abnormal fancy and extraordinary 
originality, like Edgar Allan Poe. I mean 
a man who has the qualities of thought 
and verbal music which go to make a work 
that one can think of only in the way in 
which one thinks of “Paradise Lost” (a 


subject on which I, myself, am rather 
touchy), or the “Hyperion” of Keats. 

Ardent as my admiration is for the re- 
markable individualities in American po- 
etry, I have nevertheless been obliged to 
blush for this land when other countries 
have declared that America has not yet 
produced a poet of the highest type. 

Hereafter I shall blush no more for 
America on this score. I will hold my head 
high, and when anyone brings up the old 
charge I will say, “Sir, you forget Clark 
Ashton Smith.” 

Who is Smith, you ask? A great poet 
I answer, and an American. What has he 
written, you ask again? Why, “The Sta-- 
Treader,” “Nero,” “An Ode to Im:gina- 
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tion,” “An Ode to Music,” “Lament of the 
Stars,” “Chant of Sirius,” “The Night 
Forest” and other poems. I have read 
them, then? Oh. no, they are not yet pub- 
lished, but fragments have been given out 
which are quite sufficient to give a fore- 
taste of the boy’s quality—for he is but 
nineteen years old. 

Read these lines from his “Nero.” They 
follow upon a passage in which the poet 
finds himself cramped in possessing the 
mere power of an emperor, howsoever 
great, and pictures himself endowed with 
powers still greater. 

But were I God, I would be overlord 

Of many kings, and were as breath to guide 

Their dust of destiny. And were I God, 

Exempt from this mortality which clogs 

Perception, and clear exercise of will, 

What rapture it would be, if but to watch 


Destruction crouching at the back of: Time, 
The tongueless dooms which dog the traveling 


suns; 
The vampire Silence at the breast of worlds, 
Fire without light that gnaws the base of 


things, ; 
And Lethe’s mounting tide, that rots the stone 
Of fundamental spheres. 


I would exult to mark the smoldering stars 

Renew beneath my breath their elder fire, 

And feed upon themselves to nothingness. 

The might of suns, slow paced with swinging 
weight 

Of myriad worlds, were made at my desire 

One long rapidity of ieege Fen 

Through which the voice of Life were audible, 

And singing of the immemorial dead 

Whose dust is loosened into vaporous wings 

With soaring wrack of systems ruinous, 

And were I weary of the glare of these, 

I would tear out the eyes of light, and stand 

Above a chaos of extinguished suns, 

That crowd and gritid and shiver thun- 
derously. 

Lending vast voice and motion, but no ray 

To the stretched silentness of blinded gulfs. 

Thus would I give my godhead space and 
speech 

For its assertion, and thus pleasure it, 

Hastening the feet of Time with cast of 
worlds, 

Like careless pebbles or with shattered suns 

Brightening the aspect of Eternity. 


The writer of these lines has spent his 
brief life in the one place, above all others, 
in America, which ought to be ashamed of 
itself if it did not produce a great poet— 
the High Sierras in the western part of 
northern California, that wondrous coun- 
try, beloved of two other great souls, the 
painter William Keith, who is no more, 
and the naturalist John Muir. Until two 
years ago a city was an unknown thing to 
him, but he has not remained unfamiliar 
with the universe. 

Everything of his which I have thus 
far seen, or nearly everything, comes in the 
category of the much abused term “cos- 
mic.” He has roamed the star-worlds and 
the sun-worlds, and has discovered almost 
everything in the universe, so far as I can 
judge, from what I have already seen of 
his works, except this common mortal race 
of ours which dwells upon the earth. I 
suppose that the universe has to come into 
existence before a race of human beings 
can appear upon it, and so I suppose it is 
in the natural order of things that. one 
might discover it first, and its inhabitants 
afterward. 

If our poet, then, has not yet discovered 
humanity I will venture to prophesy that it 
will not be long before he does. He has 
been busy getting his setting ready—get- 
ting himself located among the_ spheres, 
and the gods. Presently man will appear, 
and presently—woman. Then he will have 
ancther story to tell. 

In the fall the first volume of his poems 
will be published, and just now my curi- 
osity is particularly excited by the “Ode to 
Music.” I gather that it is no small con- 
ception of music that will be formed by 
the mind which expresses itself in the terms 
of the above fragment from “Nero.” 

I trust you will forgive me for having 
led you thus far away from our beloved 
art of music into that of poetry, but they 
are arts that should walk through time 
hand in hand. 

* + + 


Broadway, O Broadway! 

A New York paper which quoted some 
of Smith’s lines, including the above frag- 
ment of “Nero,” set above them the Ho- 
meric headline, “Boy Poet from California 
Puts Crimp in Divine Muse of Keats, 
Dryden, et al.” 

Broadway, O Broadway! 

« x * 


But if the winged words of our new poet 
lifted me up into the heights of spiritual 
exaltation I was not permitted to enjoy 
my sojourn in the empyrean for long. 
Some wretched soul of a _ pronouncedly 
material fiber hastened to throw a wet 
blanket on my fine frenzy of enthusiasm by 
handing me another thing that emanated 
from the genius of another neglected po- 
etic American. This personage is also a 
Westerner, an inhabitant of New Mexico. 
Moreover she is a waman—anyone could 
tell that after reading the first two lines 
of the thing—but it scarcely occurs to me 
to spare her on that account. The lyrical 
outburst bears the significant title “Selfish- 
ness.” I give you only a few lines of it 
for the reason that only so much was given 
to me. 


“Selfishness beguiled the 
thing! 


ser pen t—beastly 


From childhood to manhood all suffer from its 
sting. 
It’s the same in a king’s palace or hermit’s 


cell, 

It pleads with the convict, the court and 
jurors as well. 

It travels with men o’er land, on sea, or up 
in a balloon. 

It walks the church aisle, or stands at the bar 


of a saloon. 
Selfishness is the chief among Satan’s shacks, 
It’s ica te train that ever ran ‘Hades’ 
tracks.” 


Surely the great American poetess proved 
herself admirably exempt from the vice of 
selfishness when she gave this gem to the 
world! And she was so anxious to have 
its message spread broadcast that she 
sought to have it.set to music. For this 
purpose she applied to the composer, Lu- 
cien G. Chaffin, who quickly (and, I should 
add, with becoming unselfishness) decided 
that his talents had not yet reached the ex- 
alted point from which they might attempt 
to cope with poetic eloquence of such trans- 
figuring variety. Where may I ask, is the 
American composer sufficiently. great to 
deal successfully with this masterwork of a 
transcendent American poetess? 

I pause for a reply. 


x * * 


I have been asking myself whether we 
are to have such things as Massenet me- 
morials in New York this season—special 
operatic performances, or anything in the 
concert field. I have been pondering upon 
this subject very earnestly since I heard of 
the preparations being made to honor the 
dead composer abroad. Naturally, I don’t 
expect that anything of a memorial nature 
will be done at the Metropolitan, since the 
powers that be at that institution feel so 
positive that the public doesn’t want French 
opera. Possibly they may do “Manon”’— 
not in the interest of Massenet, of course, 
but because Caruso sings it. I am asking 
myself, though, whether one of our or- 
chestras will have the good sense and the 
courage (“courage” because certain critics 
and musicians look upon Massenet super- 
ciliously and find that his work appeals 
strongly to the despised “public”) to play 
one or two of the orchestral works—the 
“Scénes Alsaciennes” or “Napolitaines,” 
the “Phédre” overture? The experiment 
might not be totally ungrateful and the oc- 
casion certainly warrants it. 

There has already been one Massenet 
memorial in this city that was distinctly 
worth hearing. Alexander Russell, the 
gifted young American composer and or- 
ganist, stood sponsor for it. The affair 
took place last week in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, where Mr. Russell has charge 
of the musical doings. I strayed in unper- 
ceived, intending to stay a few minutes. 
Instead, I remained over two hours, of 
which every moment was a delight. Mr. 
Russell had put together a refreshingly un- 
conventional program—though, naturally, 
he could not keep the “Meditation” away— 
and it was all finely interpreted. He had 
four good artists—Louise McMahan, a 
charming soprano, Elsie Baker, a contralto 
of admirable qualities and _ still greater 
promise, George Carré, the tenor, and AIl- 
bert Wiederhold, a baritone of whom I 
well know we shall hear more. This 
quartet sang as one of its numbers the vo- 
cal entr’acte from “Roma,” a choral bit of 
exceptional beauty that Kurt Schindler 
would do well to look up for his Mac- 
Dowell Chorus. At any rate Mr. Russell 
had the honor of being the first in the 
field as far as American hearings of 
“Roma” music are concerned. 


x* * * 


Leoncavallo, it seems, in addition to 
turning out a steady stream of new operas 
has turned inventor. He has devised a 
new instrument called a “contraviolin” and 
its particular virtue is supposed to be its 
ability to reproduce “the tearing sound of 
gypsy music”—whatever that may be. The 
reason Leoncavallo is meddling with gypsy 
music is because he has written a gypsy 
opera, the title of which is, legitimately 
enough, “The Gypsies.” Incidentally it has 
been claimed that “The Gypsies” is “as 
good as ‘Pagliacci’” All of which is taken 
in many quarters to imply the very apogee 
of operatic perfection. Personally I should 
feel more anxious to hear the “Gypsies” if 


I had a written guarantee that it was sev- 
eral degrees better than “Pagliacci.” 

But as to this famous “contraviolin.” 
The Swn thought it worthy of an editorial 
a few days ago, in which was ironically 
pointed out the fact that modern music 
depends for its success upon newly de- 
vised instruments. It went on to say that 
Strauss’s “Elektra” score included a hekel- 
phone in its demands and that the score of 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” didn’t; also, that 
Strauss needed a wind-machine for his 
“Don Quixote” and that Beethoven required 
no wind-machine for the Fifth Symphony. 
Then the Sun completed its implied syl- 
logism by adding that the Mozart and the 
Beethoven masterpieces were greater than 
the Strauss works and logically concluded 
—to its own satisfaction—that new instru- 
ments in a score will not make that score 
a masterpiece. 

With which deduction I readily concur. 

But when you look the matter squarely 
in the face, is the introduction of new in- 
struments in a score so damning a proof 
of its artistic inferiority? There is nothing 
more absurd in criticism than this tendency 
to censure a composer for employing de- 
vices—whether orchestral or harmonic or 
any other kind—merely because his 
predecessors didn’t. If Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony is greater than Strauss’s “Don 
Quixote” we may also remember that the 
latter contains orchestral hues of which 
Beethoven never dreamed. Imagine ‘a 
modern composer in whom Beethoven's 
ideas and greatness of spirit were paired 
with Strauss’s faculty for color and revel 
in a mere vision of the glorious result! 
Why did not the Sun chide Wagner for in- 
troducing a bass trumpet in the “Nibe- 
lung’s Ring”? And is not the “Ring” as 
great—if not much greater—than either 
“Don Giovanni” or the Fifth Symphony 
despite its orchestral effects that neither 
Mozart nor Beethoven could have imag- 
ined ! 

So here’s good luck to Leoncavallo’s 
contraviolin! And if any modern com- 
poser can, in the words of the Sun edi- 
torial, “deliver the goods,” and if those 
goods be of durable material I’ll have no 
objections if he put a dozen steam riveters 
in his orchestra if by so doing he can 
achieve his purpose. 


* * * 


A sympathetic friend from the West (not 
from Denver, I might say) recently wrote 
me in an appreciative way of my remarks 
on Denver criticism. Before I get my foot 
into it any further (a long step it will be. 
I- declare) I should say that I have more 
than once put both feet in Denver, where 
I have met with the warm _ hospitality 
(a different sort, however, from that which 
I extend to visitors to my proper domain) 
and found much to my liking. But when 
something a bit juicy turns up one must 
have his little fling at it, even if it comes 
from high Olympus itself. 

My_ western friend who, I should have 
said, is a critic of music but with the soul 
of a real human being, was visiting a rela- 
tive in Denver, who said to him, “You 
have a symphony orchestra in Minneapolis, 
I believe, so of course you are interested 
in such things. We must take you out to 
’s Gardens this afternoon to hear our 
symphony orchestra.” The musicians, my 
friend writes, were off duty from their 
café engagements long enough to play the 
Brahms C Minor Symphony with one re- 
hearsal, except that the first viola player 
suddenly had to take the place of the con- 
ductor, who was ill, and so conducted with- 
out any rehearsal on his part at all. 

The soloist was a Denver society bud 
who, “with the sublime fearlessness of the 
amateur,” gave /solde’s Liebestod as her 
chief number and Senta’s Ballad as an en- 
core. 

“It took nine boys to carry the flowers 
down the aisle,” relates my correspondent, 
and Patti in her palmiest days never re- 
ceived such a tribute. 

Ah well, “Hitch your wagon unto a 
star,” says Emerson. Of course I know 
that is no excuse for hitching one’s dog- 
cart to the whole solar system. 

Your 
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Dangers That Lie in Ragtime 


To the Editor of MusicaLt AMERICA: 


From time to time I have read with 
great interest various articles on the value 
of ragtime, written by Arthur Farwell. 
The gist of these articles is: 

1. That the line of the psychological 
boundary between popular music and mu- 
sic the art is a very sharp one. 

2. That popular music, including rag- 
time, is created by and for the people, and 
is therefore creative and good. 

With the first of these points I do cer- 
tainly agree. But with the second one I 
cannot, because it includes ragtime, and to 
my mind ragtime is not creative and good. 

Taking Mr. Farwell’s second statement 
as applied to ragtime: Is ragtime created 
by and for the public, and is it, therefore, 
creative and good? Mr. Farwell thinks 
that, because the composer and publisher 
manufacture ragtime in order to supply a 
demand for it, it must be created by and 
for the public. This is true, but does it 
necessarily follow that it is creative and 
good? Because there is a large demand 
for yellow newspapers, burlesque shows, 
saloons, gambling houses and other dens 
of the underworld, could we with justice 
say that these things are created by and 
for the public, and are, therefore, creative 
and good? There is a desire for them, and 
that is the reason for their existence; but 
we cannot give any good arguments in 
their favor. I will try to prove that rag- 
time is as bad in its effects in a musical 
way as these other things are in a moral 
and social way. 

Mr. Farwell says that if there were no 
reason for the existence of ragtime it 
would follow the universal law of anni- 
hilation. Very true, and there certainly 
is a reason for its existence—the demand 


for it. But what if the supply of ragtime 
were suddenly cut off? Would it not then 
follow the universal law? How long 


would the pieces of ragtime that exist at 
present last? Ragtime is something 
which does not appeal to the real, primitive 
sense for music, but, rather, it fascinates 
the public by sensationalism and “catchy” 
rhythm. Because it does not appeal by any 
real sound worth but merely by sensa- 
tionalism it is a fad, mruch like the fads 
and fashions of dress, changing contin- 


ually. Ask any publisher how long the 
average piece of ragtime lasts. Just until 
something “newer” appears, with different 
rhythm -and more sensationalism. It is 
evident that the people quickly tire of it, 
and only by the continual output does rag- 
time hold its grip upon them and fascinate 
them into buying more. 

Does the public need ragtime? That it 


does need some primitive form of music‘ 


we all agree, but is that need best an- 
swered with ragtime? No one need think 
that if ragtime were abolished—completely 
obliterated—there would be nothing to take 
its place, leaving a sort of musical vacu- 
um. No, indeed! What is the condition 
in other countries? They have no rag- 
time. Are the masses, therefore, without 
any music at all? No, they have a higher 
standard, that is all. That is the real rea- 
son why Europe is ahead of America in 
music—because the popular standard is 


higher, because the people demand better. 


music. They have the same “deadline” be- 
tween popular and artistic music, but the 
popular music is raised to higher level be- 
cause there is no non-progressive and non- 
elevating element like ragtime in it. 

Ragtime certainly does not elevate the 
soul. What good is there in it? It gives 
enjoyment. How does it give that enjoy- 
ment, by which of its musical elements? 
Principally by the rhythm. Ragtime does 
“train the feet.” But are we not aiming 
continually to have progress in music? 
This progress cannot come by training the 
feet but by elevating the soul. Mr. Far- 
well tells us to “feed the people the kind 
of music that trains the soul, by all means.” 
But here we encounter an obstacle. Here 
is the detrimental part of ragtime. 

It positively hinders a musically uncul- 
tured person in gaining an appreciation of 
higher music. Not only with people who, 
as Mr. Farwell so aptly expresses it, come 
up to one with a chip on the shoulder, say- 
ing, “You can’t learn me nothing,” but also 
with persons otherwise broad-minded and 
open to conviction, ragtime so fascinates 
them that they cannot even listen to higher 
music, much less enjoy it—in many cases 
because of the absence of the syncopated 
rhythm, the so-called “rag.” Ragtime has 
dulled their taste for pure music just as 
intoxicants dull a drunkard’s taste for pure 
water. Ragtime becomes a habit, and, like 


all other habits, it 
impossible for its 
from it. 

Especially with 


is very difficult if not 
victim to break away 


young people ragtime 
takes up. so much time and thought that 
they lose in higher musical cultivation. 
This is the harm in ragtime. It does not 
affect the musically cultured in any way. 
Neither do I claim that ragtime in itself is 
bad. It is not; but its effect on the mu- 
sically uncultured mass of people is cer- 
tainly deteriorating. 

Mr. Farwell points to the Central Park 
concerts as giving examples of musically 
uncultured people, people who no doubt 
have a great deal of ragtime in their daily 
lives, enjoying symphonic music. And this 
phenomenon is effected, just as Mr. Far- 
well says, by this wonderful element of 
“crowd psychology” which “vivifies and 
sensitizes individual souls to their highest 
potency, and makes each the possessor of 
the faculties of all.” But Mr. Farwell 
forgets that this mass-application is really 
but a small portion of the musical influ- 
ence in one’s life. It is in the home and to 
the individual taken séparately that the 
greatest part of the musical influence 
comes. And it is here in the home that 
ragtime works its mischief... Ragtime is a 
quagmire for “musical civilization.” 

For these reasons I believe that ragtime 
ought to be suppressed. Exactly how to 
go about doing this, and whether we would 
succeed or not is another question. Since 
ragtimé is so deeply rooted in the people 
I think it would be as hard if not harder 
to stamp out than any of the social evils. 

If Mr. Farwell means to champion the 
cause of popular music, which is good both 
in itself and in its effect, therefore ex- 
cluding ragtime, I am with him heart and 
hand. But if he includes ragtime I must 
disagree. » Herspert Sacus-Hirscu. 

Sept. 9, 1912. 


’ 


Augusta Cottlow’s Mother on “Twins’ 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 


It may interest your readers to know 
of some of the twins in the families of 
present day musicians. 

I believe Franz Kneisel, of quartet fame, 
established the precedent when his two fine 
boys arrived. The next ones to come into 
the public eye were the Kubelik twins, 
bright-looking little girls, who are already 
starting on their virtuoso career, for they 
handle the bow like a master. 

All the operatic world, and many outside 
of it, are interested in the dear little 
daughters of Louise Homer, who are al- 


most as famous as their gifted mother. 

That sterling violinist, Carl Flesch, 
whom America will have an opportunity of 
hearing at no distant day, is the proud 
father of fine twin boys; and Arthur van 
Eweyk, our Dutch-American singer, equally 
famous on two continents, wears a broad 
smile whenever his pretty little’ twin 
daughters are alluded to, Francis McMillan, 
our brilliant young violinist, is proud of 
the fact that his mother has a twin sister. 

I have been told that our splendid 
“American Citizeness,” Schumann-Heink, 
is the: grandmother of twins, children of 
her daughter, but this I cannot vouch for. 
But I do know that my son’s four-year- 
old girls, Augusta and Isabel, are as bright 
and mischievous a pair of little ones as 
ever came to gladden and torment a house- 
hold. Unlike their Aunt Augusta at their 
age, they cannot exactly be called musical 
prodigies, although they do make some 
brave attempts at pounding the piano, not 
always to the pleasure of those around 
them. Perhaps your readers may know of 
some other “musical twiris.” 

Setina O. CoTTLow. 
Oregon, Ill, August 9, 1912. 





Boston’s Big Band Concerts 


To the Editor of MusicAt AMERICA: 


The letter from Mr. H. S. Perkins upon 
the concerts of 1869 and 1872 in Boston is 
interesting, that part referring to the bands 
concerning me most. Upon this the letter 
is rather vague. The bands in question 
were from Great Britain, the Grenadier 
Guards, under Bandmaster the late Daniel 
Godfrey; from Germany, the “Kaiser 
Franz” Garde Grenadier Regiment No. 3, 
Bandmaster Sard; from France, Garde 
Republicaine; from United States, Gil- 
more’s Band, under Patrick S. Gilmore; 
from Austria, Imperial Court Orchestra, 
under one of the famous Strauss family. 

The bandmasters have all passed away 
and Gilmore’s band is no more. It was in 
its day the finest in North America, per- 
haps the best this country ever had. The 


Garde Republicaine is to-day the finest 
band in the world, with Lieut. Guil- 
laume Baley, bandmaster. That of the 


Grenadier Guards is a very close second 
under Lieut. Albert Williams, M.V.O., Mus. 
Doc. Adolf Becker is bandmaster of the 
Kaiser Franz Garde Grenadier Regiment 
band, which is the best in Germany. After 
1872 these three bands never met until 
32 years later in St. Louis, in 1904. 
A. S. McCormick. 
Akron, O., Sept. 14, 1912. 
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“La Plume de Bruxelles” Aug. 2nd: ‘‘—To 
interpret the role of Mme. Butterfly, Madame 
Edith de Lys, the celebrated singer, had been 
called to Brussels. She clothes this role in an 
artistic sentiment which is nothing less than 
superb, imbuing it, as she does, with all her feeling 
and emotion. Her voice, which is pure and of 
unusual range, she treats most exquisitely 
throughout, from the lowest to the highest notes. 
Her acting, evincing excellent study, is full of life 
and the slightest details are deemed worthy of 
careful consideration.”’ 





Won- 
Flattering 
repeated on 


“Le Carillon” of Ostende, Aug. 8th 
derful! Magnificent! Superb! 
epithets which were universally 
Thursday. However, they represent but the 
exact impression produced when hearing and 
seeing the admirable Edith de Lys as ‘“Traviata."’ 





“La Saison d’Ostende’” Aug. 8th “To 
rejuventate the type of Violetta (Traviata) al- 
most exhausted by reason of its manifold resem- 
blance with ‘La Dame aux Camelias’, it requires 
a dramatic, theatrical talent full of originality; 
not perversion, but rather an almost intoxicating 
fascination; not sentimental rhetoric, but sincere 
emotion; not scenes of violence, but the expres- 
sion of discrete sufferings, the utter hopelessness 
of the poor invalid in her pathetic condemnation. 
Voila, all this is at the command of Edith de Lys 
in her interpretation of Violetta. In her superb 
gowns, she possessed the freshness of a pastel 


. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESS: 


painting, the fineness of a miniature, the fragility 
of a Fragonard, minus the willfullness—’’ ‘‘— 
And then to emphasize her remarkable mimicry 
and her expressive attitudes, she has at her dis- 
position this magnificent voice, undulating, flex- 
ible, alternately passionate or fainting, gay or 
suffering. Ah! This organ displaying all its 
opulence in scales, giving a soul in trills, imbuing 
passion into vocalises and producing the effect 
of an entire life of longing in one lyrical phrase!” 





“L’Annonce,” Spa, Aug. 19th: ‘‘—The bill- 
boards announced Madame Butterfly with Edith 
de Lys in the title role. The celebrated singer was 
no stranger in ourcustomary soirees musicales—she 
was one of the first stars who made herappearance 
at our vocal concerts and we well remember the 
laurels she justly won. Madame de Lys is not 
only a singer gifted with the finest voice imagin- 
able, but she is also a real tragedienne, an artist 
who captivates her public. Her comprehension 
of her role is so perfect, so complete, that she 
represents a veritable identification, the incarnate 
impersonation of the figure.”’ 





“Journal de Liege,” Aug. 19th: ‘“—Edith de 
Lys sang and acted Madame Butterfly with an art 
that was perfect, with an understanding that was 
remarkable. She details Puccini’s music with her 
grand voice, with all the passion and emotion of a 
great artist. To attain her triumph she employs 
musical ideas that are most beautiful. More than 
2000 auditors recalled the incomparable. artist 
five times.”’ 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 








Development of Emotionalism Occupies Principal Place in Art 
of the Slavs—A Plan to Start a Russian Conservatory in 
New York—Alexis Rienzi and His Theories of Education. 


By IVAN NARODNY 





a 





N the field of musical education Russia 
occupies a unique place in Europe. As 
in composition, so in pedagogics, Russia is 
nationalistic and thus deserves the special 
attention of foreigners. Although the early 
period of Russian musical education bears 
the distinct stamp of Italian influence, yet 
for more than half a century now it has 
stood free from any foreign influence. 
Though Balakireff and Rubinstein 
serve to be called the founders of the mod- 
ern Russian educational system, 
yet an abyss separates their methods from 
those practised to-day. While the former 
was an anarchist in his ways and methods, 
the latter was a disciplinarian. 
Balakireff believed in encouraging the orig- 
inality and inspirational possibilities of a 
pupil, but Rubinstein thought that art 
without technic was impossible. The one 
was a self-made man of purely Slavic type, 
the other a mixture of the Semitic, Slavic 
and German, who had been educated very 
systematically at home and abroad. This 
explains their permanent opposition to each 
other and their mutual misunderstanding. 
According to Rubinstein a musical stu- 
dent should develop pis talent by means of 
technic, although he*stated that technic in 
itself was only the means, not the end of 
art. For this reason he demanded that the 
technical development of a pupil should be 
cared for in the very beginning of his 
studies, so as to make it a subconscious 
element, while the scientific and emotional 
part should be developed in the latter pe- 
riod of training 
Balakireff was a very different educator. 
He condemned the emphasizing of technic 
and its development and did it as vehe- 
mently as his rival recommended it. There 
was always a contest between these two 
pioneers of Russia. Here is an excerpt of 
a letter from Balakireff to Moussorgsky : 


de- 


musical 


severe 


Subjective and Objective Beauty 


“I believe in the subjective, not in the 
objective power of beauty. Objective 
beauty strikes us as a matter of brilliancv, 
but its achievement remains the handiwork 
of a mediocre talent. Mediocre or merely 
talented musicians are eager to produce ef- 
fects, but the ideal of a genius is to pro- 
duce his very self in unison with the ob- 
ject of his art. There is no doubt that 
art requires technic, but it must be abso- 
lutely unconscious. Wherever the technic 


is made the issue of art the result may 
seem very clever and_we may praise its 
brilliancy, but it remains after all empty 
and does not touch the heart. Often the 
greatest pieces of art are rather rude tech- 
nically, yet they grip the soul and com- 





Alexis Rienzi, Noted Russian Singer and 
Music Teacher in New York 


mand attention for intrinsic values. This 
we can see clearly in the works of Michel- 
angelo, Shakespeare, Turgenieff and Mo- 
zart. The beauty of nature is not always 
the most perfect mathematically when it 
fascinates us most. I look at technic as a 
necessary but subservient element. It may 
become dangerous and kill individuality, as 
we can see it has done abroad, and develop 
artificialities which I despise more than 
crudities.” 

It is interesting to note how those two 
teachers of Russian music created two dif- 
ferent classes of composers, but, strange to 
say, in the educational field, their followers 
have come to a common. understanding. 
Balakireff made possible Moussorgsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; Rubinstein, Tschai- 
kowsky and César Cui. But the living mu- 
sicians of Russia are the product of a 
combined educational method, in which the 
best of each is used proportionally. His- 
tory proves that the educational methods 
of Balakireff produced men of powerful 
originality and individuality, but weak in 
technic. They possessed a strong sens: 
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the epic and of the analytic and had an un- 
limited imagination. On the other hand 
the disciples of Rubinstein were very bril- 
liant and showed a marked lyrical tendency, 
but their individuality was rather limited. 


Taught Philosophy of Life 


The history of Russia’s educational sys- 
tem shows that the modern method is an 
outgrowth more of sporadic than system- 
atic progress. Very much as in archi- 
tecture, so in music one finds the method 
unbalanced and bizarre in details. There 
is much of Slavic wildness and Oriental 
strangeness. A Russian musical student is 
taught to know human nature, the psychol- 
ogy: and the philosophy of life being in- 
timately interwoven into nationalistic com- 
positions. For this reason he finds foreign 
compositions unnatural, because they seem 
to demand from a reproducing artist much 
that is of merely acrobatic nature. This 
makes most Russian singers appear in the 
eyes of west Europeans behind their own. 
They are unable to create “effects.” But, 
on the other hand, they are unrivaled in 
interpreting their own compositions, where 
they visualize every meaning of the word 
that they sing. 

In this connection I am absolutely con- 
fident in making the prediction that the 
production of Moussorgsky’s “Boris Go- 
dunow” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
will prove an inferior patchwork with the 
foreign cast they have secured for it. 
Didur will never understand the meaning 
of Borts Godunow as does Chaliapine. At 
least the leading roles should be in the 
hands of Russians and not of those 
who have not an idea of Russian nature 
and who have not been educated musically 


in the Russian way. 
Theories of Rienzi 
Alexis Rienzi, one of the most noted 


Russian musical educators and originally 
a prominent opera singer, who is at present 
in New York, may best illustrate the funda- 
mentals of Russian musical education. Mr. 
Rienzi is a political refugee who, for having 
been a sympathizer with the revolution, was 
forced to flee and make his home in this 
country. 

“IT am a graduate of the Imperial Con- 
servatory in St. Petersburg and studied 
music under Rubinstein and Verhardi from 
1884 till 1887,” said he recently. “For 
three years I was a singer on the operatic 
stage. But my ambition was to become a 
concert singer, for I felt my voice better 


suited to that than to the opera. From 
1898 till 1904 I toured Russia, giving his- 
torical recitals all over the country. This 


gave me a national reputation and made 
me well acquainted with the masses of the 
people. It was during this time that I 
met Chaliapine as a singer in the church 
of a small provincial town and at once 
realized that here was a man of great 
talent who needed only a little to be turned 
into one of the greatest bassos of the 
country. His voice was magnificent. 

“After Chaliapine had studied for a year 
with a friend of mine he was engaged by 
a touring opera company for the roles of 
Ivan the Terrible and Mephisto. This ex- 
perience gave me the impulse to become a 
music teacher as well as a singer, but just 
at that time the revolution swept the coun- 
try and I joined the movement. My pres- 
ent idea is to start a Russian musical con- 
servatory in New York, because Russian 
music is bound to become a leading factor 
in this country. One must be educated in 
Russian method to understand and produce 
Russian music. The American, German 
or Italian method will never do that.” 


Russian Methods and American 


“But what is the difference between 
American and Russian musical education?” 
[ asked. 

“As a vocal teacher I will try to explain 
the difference in this particular field,’ re- 
plied Mr. Rienzi. “As you know, the Rus- 
sian method is to develop the voice through 
developing the heart and mind of the pu- 
pil so that all factors are equally balanced. 
With this in view the beginning of educa- 
tion is devoted more to technical questions, 





but so that theory and practise go hand in 
hand. The second phase of the study is 
more psychological and sociological, for 
every modern Russian song is composed 
with a great psychological meaning which 
the singer must know how to express so 
that it is conveyed naturally. Moussorgsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff made this the lead- 
ing issue of their vocal works, but the 
modern composers, like Rachmaninoff, 
Gretchaninoff, Arensky and the rest of them 
are far more difficult. American musical 
teachers emphasize technic to a great ex- 
tent and are concerned more with intel- 
lectual than emotional dev elopment. They 
say that brilliancy makes an artist great, 
but I say profoundness and emotion are 
supreme; therefore, my pupils are more 
masters of feeling than intellect.” 

“But will not the Russian method prove 
detrimental in the long run through be 
coming too emotional?” 

Mr. Rienzi pondered and replied: 

“Every extreme is liable to become dan- 
gerous. But there is no such danger with 
the Russian music and educational method 
at present. It tends to be subjective, for 
subjectivity is the real foundation of every 
beauty. Science is an outgrowth of intel- 
lect, art of emotions. While Russian mu- 
sic and musical education ‘tend more to the 
emotional than others, this tends to keep 
the art more in its proper element. The 
superficiality and shallowness that prevail 
so conspicuously in American art and edu- 
cation have to a great extent their origin 
in the fact of tending to be objective and 
merely intellectual in everything, and ig- 
noring the emotions. That, to my mind, is 
far more detrimental than extreme emo- 
tionalism.” 


Americans Superficial 


“Do you find the American people mu- 
sical ?” 

“Musical in a superficial way,” replied 
Mr. Rienzi. “I accuse the teachers of mu- 
sic in the public schools here of discharg- 
ing their duties in a very mechanical way 
and accomplishing very little. As com- 
pared with Russian peasants the average 
American stands a century behind. The 
high artistic tendency in musical education 
is noticeable only in the small circle of the 
very upper class. I think that this country 
needs strong impulses in a musical respect, 
for music is the greatest ennobling factor 
in the life either of an individual or a 
nation.” 





New York Engagement for Doll Opega 
of Marie Mixter 


Mrs. Henry Julian Hildebrand, of New 
York City, who has been spending the 
Summer at Pocono Pines, Pa., was so en- 
thusiastic over the performance of the 
miniature doll opera of Massenet’s “Cin- 
derella,” recently given at that resort by 
Marie Mixter, that she has engaged Miss 


Mixter to give a performance at the Hilde- 
brand home in October. Miss Mixter gave 
a recital on the evening of September 3 
at the Water Gap House, Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa., and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. She was accompanied by Charles 
Schilling Linton. The program consisted 
of Children’s Songs, by Gaynor; “To You,” 
by Speaks; Cadman’s Indian Songs, arias 
from “Carmen” and “Orfeo” and whistling 
solos of Dvorak’s “Humoreske” and Saint- 
Saéns’s “The Swan.” 
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| MAGGIE TEYTE AS BUSINESS WOMAN AND INVENTOR 





[Maggie Teyte in The London Magazine] 


LTHOUGH art absorbs me so great- 

ly, | know that there are things in 

life besides art. To put it bluntly, I have 
never been able to see why, because one 
is an artist, one should also be a fool. 
Artists are very. often supposed to have 
no heads for business, but I don’t think it 
is true; some of the greatest artists I know 
are among the best business men and 
women in the world. Some of my read- 
ers may think me no artist at all, but a 


dreadful Philistine, when I tell them that 
I make business my recreation and hobby. 
But, as I say, I don’t think I am any the 
less good as an artist for that. I am very 
fond, for example, of inventing things. 
One of my inventions was a patent rapid 
binder for loose-leaved books; I sold it to 
an English company in which I own a large 
number of shares. And there is a chemical 
fire-extinguisher, the composition of which 


I hit upon one happy day after I had been 
visiting a chemical factory, with the result 
that if your house is one day on fire and it 
happens .to be put out by a Diamond 
lire Extinguisher, you will have to thank 
Miss Maggie Teyte! As I suppose M. 
Jean de Keszke’s letter was the height of 
my artistic success, I may claim the 
proudest moment of my more material 
existence was when the British Admiralty 
adopted my fire-extinguisher for all their 
ships. 

You see, I reverse the usual order of 
things; music is the business of my life, 
and business is only a recreation. I don’t 
pretend to be an authority on fire-extin- 
guishers or on rapid binders—only a lucky 
inventor. The art of singing is the thing I 
care for most in the world, and perhaps my 
mechanical ideas have in one instance come 
to the aid of my art, because I have de- 
vised a method of teaching singing irre- 
spective of distance. I can have pupils in 
Chicago and Pekin and St. Petersburg and 
Cape Town simultaneously by my method 


of singing exercises into the gramophone. 
The singing of a passage absolutely per- 
fectly for teaching purposes is not only very 
dificult to-do over and over again in ex- 
actly the same way, but it would also be 
very wearying to the voice. But when I 
have got an exercise perfectly sung as | 
intend it to be, it can be fixed and recorded, 
and the pupil can listen to it over and over 
again until the ear takes it in automatically, 
and the vocal organs begin to imitate the 
true sounds of themselves; and the really 
industrious pupil can study as many hours 
a day as she likes, irrespective of distance 
from the teacher, and without the cost of 
the lessons being increased. 





Kirk Towns a November Soloist with 
Minneapolis Orchestra 


Cuicaco, Sept. 16.—Kirk Towns, the 
Chicago baritone, has been engaged for 
one of the regular home concerts of the 
Minneapolis Orchestra on November 10. 
Other bookings are rapidly closing for this 
popular singer, in addition to his regular 
work at the Chicago Musical College, of 
which he is a member of the board of di- 
rectors. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Soloists for New York Include Farrar, 
Matzenauer and Kreisler 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
give the usual two series of. concerts un- 
der the baton of Dr. Karl Muck in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, during the coming 
season on Thursday evenings and Saturday 
afternoons respectively. 

The dates of the evening concerts are 
November 7, December 5, January 9, Feb- 
ruary 20 and March 20, The dates of the 
afternoon concerts are November 9, De- 
cember 7, January 11, February 22 and 
March 22, : 

The list of soloists will include Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Mme. Matzenauer and Fritz 
Kreisler. Mr. Kreisler comes to America 
this season under an exclusive contract 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
general sale of season tickets to new sub- 
scribers will open at the box office of Car- 
negie Hall on Monday morning, October 7. 





Handel’s “Semele” will be sung in Halle 
this season before its first audience in 150 
years. 
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Send Mea Dream (Intu- 
ition) 
Eb (d-g), C(b-e)...$0.50 
Star Trysts, 


E(e-a), Bb (bb-eb).. .50 
The Red Man’s Re- 

quiem, 

F sharp min. (c#-a), 

2 Si ae 
Coyote Song, 

E min. (d#-g), C 

min. (b-eb) ........ .50 
Over the Hills, 

E min. (d-e), C min. 

SN sa ead aku se) .50 











Including ‘*TO A WILD ROSE”’ 
AS SUNG AT THE PETERBORO FESTIVAL 
P Contents: 
HIGH VOICE: Thy Beaming Eyes—A Maid Sings Light—To a Wild 
Rose—Deserted—Fair Springtide—Menie. 
LOW VOICE: The Swan Bent Low—Thy Beaming Eyes—To a Wild 
Rose—Deserted—To the Golden Rod—My Jean. 


PRICE, 


Text by Herman Hagedorn 


$1.00 








SENT FREE: Novelty List and thematic catalogues of new piano, vocal, 
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And you can hear these great voices over 
and over again until you have mastered every little tone and 
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Strauss, Lehmann and Kubelik to Help Celebrate Von Schuch’s 
Jubilee—Contract-Breaking Tenor Ready to Play Role of 
Prodigal Son—Musical Futurism as Conceived by English 
Critic—Charles Manners Turns to Canada for Headquarters 
of His United Empire Opera Scheme—Buenos Ayres Fines 
the Indoor Musical Nuisance—Campanini’s Verdi Season 








RESDEN will celebrate officially Ernst 
von Schuch’s fortieth jubilee as con- 
ductor of its Court Opera with a gala con- 
cert in which many prominent artists will 
participate. Not only will the resident 
corps of the city be strongly represented, 
but, in addition, Richard Strauss will come 
from Berlin to conduct one of his orches- 
tral compositions as a compliment to the 


colleague who has introduced practically 
all of his music dramas thus far. Lilli 
Lehmann likewise will come from Berlin 
to strengthen the program, and the violin 
world will contribute Jan Kubelik. 

Early in the annual subscription series 
of symphony concerts given by the Court 
Opera orchestra von Schuch will conduct 
the first performance anywhere of Max 
Reger’s new “Romantic Suite,’ the com- 
posers opus 123. Afterwards Munich, 
sreslau, Vienna, London and New York 
will hear the work in the course of the 
season. 

* * K 


HE way of the singing contract-breaker 
is hard in Germany, as sopranos and 
tenors of various degrees of stellar efful- 
gence have found to their sorrow—con- 
traltos and baritones, for some occult rea- 
son, have less difficulty in squaring their 
itineraries with their business agreements. 
That most illustrious of all contract- 
breakers, Lilli Lehmann, has never once 
been permitted to sing at the Berlin 
Royal Opera since the time she overstayed 
her leave of absence while on a tour of this 
country. Not even for the peerless Lilh 
could the rigid discipline of affronted 
Royal Opera dignity be relaxed. Needless 
to say, the institution has been the loser. 

It now appears that Georg Anthes is 
ready to piay the role of the repentant 
prodigal son. Anthes, it may be necessary 
to recall, is the Dresden tenor who was so 
enamored of a contract offered him at the 
Metropolitan some years ago that he 
snapped his fingers at his Dresden obliga- 
tions and came to America. Woe and alas! 
Conquest of the New York public proved 
to be a vastly different problem from con- 
quest of the idolizing Dresdeners, and the 
Metropolitan engagement was not pro- 
longed. All first-class German opera 
houses have been closed to him ever since 
and he has had to be content, for the most 
part, with such laurels as might be won at 
the Budapest Opera, whose artistic for- 
tunes reached an alarmingly low ebb .within 
the past year. A couple of years ago he 
was brought over to the Metropolitan for 
a few “guest” appearances, but there was 
no contract signed as a result. 

\s Anthes is now willing to pay the 
heavy fine he incurred, and as, moreover, 
the German stage is not groaning under an 
embarrassment of tenor riches—its groans 
are due to other conditions—it is thought 
that the fatted calf will be slaughtered ere 
long in Dresden and the prodigal wel- 
comed home with open arms. The spirit 
of forgiveness may receive timely stimu- 
lation from the Court Opera’s loss of the 
tenor von Bary to Munich 


* 


f: UTURISM was bound to splash over 
into music, of course, so it is not sur- 
prising to see Gerald Cumberland evolving 
a musical futurism of his own, which would 
seek “to present Nature in the raw, art 
entering into the scheme only in order to 
give sequence and form to what in Nature 
is disjointed and formless.” He does not 
lam for it that it would be a develop- 
ment of modern music; rather, he explains, 

would be a side issue. 

\dmitting that until quite recently no 
one was more amused than he was by the 


attempt of composers to imitate the sounds 
of Nature, the Manchester critic confesses 
in Musical Opinion that he has now come 
to the belief that close imitation of those 
sounds may be so effected as to be not only 
aesthetically beautiful, but deeply moving. 


voice would play a very important part— 
not as regards singing, but as regards talk- 
ing, whispering, ejaculating. “When lying 
in a field of hay has it never happened to 
you to hear human voices talking a long 
way off? A man and a woman, perhaps, 
are strolling through the fields and you 
just catch the deep tones of his voice and 
the soft treble of hers. You hear no words 
and you cannot even guess what their con- 
versation is about. Nevertheless, the faint 
tones overheard in this manner are enor- 
mously significant ; they suggest without re- 
vealing; they are mysterious without ever 
being understandable; they are like music 
itself, which may mean anything or noth- 
ing. It seems to me that the human voice 
has hy no means been fully exploited in the 
presentation of works of art.” 

For the performance of a composition 
of this art a very large hall with a very 
large audience would be the ideal, it seems, 
since there is nothing like space and lofti- 
ness for stimulating the imagination and 
there is nothing that excites sympathy and 








From “Musica’ 


Massenet and the Prince of Monaco 


The late J. 
Monaco plans for a new production. The Prince 


and supporters, and it was at his Monte Carlo Oper: 
had their premiéres. 


By way of explanation he dilates upon 
the many familiar sounds of an autumn 
evening in the country—the sighing of the 
wind, the “plop” of a rat falling into the 
water, the startled rustling of a bird’s 
wing, the sound of a wonfan’s voice a quar 
ter of a mile away, and so forth—which we 
fail to appreciate as contributors to our 
enjoyment of the whole simply because we 
take them for granted, while more subtle 
sounds are missed because of our absorp- 
tion in the spectacle. 

This is Mr. Cumberland’s dream of the 
musical delineation of the future. “These 
many noises should be so patterned out 
as not only to suggest the spiritual at- 
mosphere of the evening, but also to make 
of them a complete work of art. The 
‘background’ of sound would be the kind 
of audible hush that one can almost always 
detect in the open air—a faint suggestion 
of the dimmest general and dispersed 
sound, a confused sound of silence (the 
paradox is really quite simple) distilled 
through the air like the faintest possible 
odor of musk. Against this background of 
audible silence would be thrown the sepa 
rate imitations of natural sounds ar 
ranged in a pattern (simple or elaborate ) 
according to the particular effect aimed at. 
\ pattern representing an autumn evening 
would take, say. eight or ten minutes to 
play; and into that short ten minutes would 
be concentrated all the essence of those 
sounds that awaken the imagination and 
satisfy the aesthetic sense. These sounds 
would come from instruments not yet 
made, but the purely mechanical reproduc 
tion of particular noises would offer no dif 
ficulties to the inventive mind.” 


In this musical futurism the human 


Massenet is shown in the _ picture 


here reproduced discussing with the Prince of 
was one of the composer’s most ardent admirers 
1 that several of Massenet’s most important works 


emotion so much as a vast concourse of 
people. “The hall should not be in dark- 
ness or in a bright light, but in a light 
that is suffused, luminous and soft. A 
whole evening would be too long to-devote 
to compositions of musical futurism; prob 
ably one work. only would be sufficient. 
None of the performers would be visible; 
for, if they were, they would naturally in 
terfere with the pleasure of the listeners. 
It would, indeed, be ludicrous to hear the 
note of a bird emanating from an instru- 
ment played by a man or a woman in even 
ing dress!” 

Those to whom the idea appears ridicu 
lous are invited on their next country walk 
to listen as well as look and give themselves 
up to the mood which will result from their 
hearing and seeing. “They will then ob 
serve that there is in Nature a great ocean 
of beauty which has never yet been used 
for the purposes of art—namely, the crude, 
disconnected but poignant sounds of the 


“Sete 
open arr. 


HATEVER Oscar |lammerstein’s un 

fortunate experience may or may not 
prove as to London’s possibilities as an 
opera center, it has been demonstrated that 
opera can be made to pay in England out 
side of London Charles Manners has 
even made a fortune out of the companies 
with which he has given opera in the 
vernacular throughout the length and 
breadth of England for many years. Since 
his nominal retirement, coincident with the 
withdrawal from the stage of his wife, 
Fanny Moody-Manners, he has interested 
himself in a United Empire Opera scheme. 
with which he has tried, albeit vainly, to 


appeal to patriotic sentiment. Now, dis- 
gusted with London’s persistent indiffer- 
ence to his project, he talks of establishing 
its headquarters in Canada. 

In a letter to the London press Mr. Man- 
ners complains that for over a year he has 
given all the publicity he could devise to 
further “United Empire grand opera.” He 
has issued thousands of prospectuses. He 
has given lectures. He has offered to prove 
by his experience that it is possible to 
found United Empire grand opera without 
adding a cent to the rates or taxes. But 
alas! he has met with no success, There 
are voices and there is talent galore there, 
he maintains, and the opportunity is now at 
hand. Having met with so little response, 
however, he is now turning his eyes to 
Canada. “My one great ambition was to 
have seen a National Opera House in Lon- 
don and companies sent throughout the 
Dominions; but as this is denied me, why 
should not the head place be in Canada?” — 

This sounds like a threat that is not to 
be taken very seriously. 

A London critic, commenting on the 
number of opera singers England’s over- 
seas possessions have produced, dreams of 
a future Summer season at Covent Garden 
with casts composed exclusively of singers 
who are natives of the British Empire. 
Melba’s home country, Australia, has also 
sent to Europe Lalla Miranda, who spent 
a season here at the Manhattan and has 
been winning success latterly with the 
Quinlan Opera Company, and Amy Castles, 
another colorature soprano, known to 
Iigher-class Continental vaudeville houses 
as “the Australian nightingale,’ and now 
engaged for the Vienna Court Opera. 

\lbani, of course, comes from Canada. 
which since then has produced Minnie Fd- 
vina, who comes to the Boston Opera this 
season; Pauline Donalda, Beatrice La 
Palme. Edmund Burke and James God- 
dard, both of whom have found favor with 
Covent Garden  audiences—while the 
Montreal tenor, Plamondon, sang one year 
at the Paris Opéra. : 

As for London as a music center, Sir 
Henry Wood has estimated the numerical 
strength of its musical public—the public 
that intelligently supports good concerts— 
at not more than 10,000. In view of the 
large audiences which his “Proms” are 
drawing this Autumn perhaps he would be 
willing to raise the figures now to 10,500. 

kok x : 
NIX more Massenet story that justi- 
fies the telling. 
critic’s répertoire 

“T like pointed criticism,” the composer 
said to him one day, “criticism such as I 
heard in the lobby of the Opéra at the end 
of a new work. The critic was an old 
gentleman. His criticism, which was meant 
for his wife’s ear alone, consisted of these 
words: ‘Well, vou would come!” 

\ll was said! 


It belongs to a Paris 


t k Kk 


|‘ some respects Buenos Ayres would be 
Paradise to the merve-racked New 
Yorker. Anti-noise crusaders will ap- 
plaud the Argentine capital for putting its 
foot down on unnecessary noises of all 
sorts and descriptions. Not alone are fac- 
tory whistles prohibited, but, better yet, no 
street “musicians” are permitted to give 


vent to “self-expression” in the open 
through the “art-mediums” peculiar to 
them. More than this—even people who 


annoy their neighbors by playing musical 
instruments indoors are subject to fines! 
Happy Buenos Ayres! Would that New 
York were as considerate of the peace of 
mind and repose of soul of its individual 
inhabitants! Every one of us knows of at 
least half a dozen mechanical piano 
manipulators, singers with rusted vocal 
cords and other noisy nuisances similarly 
intent upon making night hideous for the 
whole block upon whom we would “set the 
law” with ghoulish glee were there any 
such protection here as Buenos Ayres has 
provided for its more sensitively organized 
residents. Perhaps some day we may get 
to the point of emulating Berlin, at any 
rate, in putting all music-making after 10 
o’clock at night under a ban, excepting only 
when the consent of everyone likely to be 
disturbed by it is secured in advance. 


OW that Algernon Ashton has arisen, 
pen in hand, to make the assertion 

that “there is only one lock of Beethoven’s 
hair in existence as a private possession, 


[Continued on next page] 
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and that is in the hands of Ferdinand Hil- 
ler’s son,” Paul Hiller, of Cologne, we may 
expect enough other possessors of samples 
of the original Beethoven wig to come for- 
ward to demonstrate beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that the master must have had a 
mane that would have made all seven 
Sutherland sisters blush in the eclipse of 
their combined hirsute opulence. 

Promptly one W. A. Jewson writes to 
Musical News to state that he, too, pos- 
sesses an authentic relic like Mr. Hiller’s. 
He gives these particulars: “The hair is 
encased in a silver medallion under glass; 
on the reverse side is an inscription stating 
that it was presented, on the death of the 
great master, by Herr Stumpf (Beetho- 
ven’s close friend, present at his death) to 
Mrs. Anderson, then Court pianist and 
teacher to the Royal family of the late 
Queen Victoria. At her death it came into 
the possession of my mother (her niece), 
who subsequently bequeathed it to me. On 
my return to London I hope to place such 
an interesting relic on loan at the disposal 
of the Kensington Palace Museum authori- 
ties. 

Be all that as it may, “Lancelot” in the 
London Referee dismisses the subject neat- 
ly with this comment: “This may rejoice 
the hearts of collectors of relics, but I fancy 
the public is more interested in Beethoven’s 
bars than his locks.” 


+ s -s 


T is said that the Emperor of Germany, 
who has pronounced likes and dislikes 
musically, cannot tolerate “The Marseil- 
laise,” and, hence, it is never played in any 
of the state theaters nor by any naval or 
militarv band. This, of course, is quite 
comprehensible, but the ban on it at Court 
is carried so far that when the French am- 
bassador is a dinner guest or is received 
officially as a representative of France che 


band strikes up, instead, the old “Marche 
de St. Denis,” which is a Bourbon hymn. 

Are Litolff’s overture “Robespierre,” 
Schumann’s overture to “Hermann and 
Dorothea,” and Tschaikowsky’s overture 
“1812” taboo in Berlin? asks Musical Opin- 
ion. And would the Kaiser withdraw if 
some athletic baritone or bass were to sing 
“The Two Grenadiers” ? 

A propos of the “1812” Overture another 
writer in the periodical quoted makes a mild 
poetic protest against too frequent repeti- 
tions of this specimen of Tschaikowsky’s 
work, as follows: 

An overture, “‘Eighteen-one-two”’ 
(For rhyming the “twelve”? wouldu’t do), 
Is Tschaikowsky’s worst opus 


But nothing can stop us 
From playing it more than is due. 


I doubt if the public would care 
For the terribly hackneyed affair, 
Were it not that the score 
Conciudes with a roar 
And the organ and bells join the blare. 


« * * 
NE year from now a special Verdi 
stagione will be given at the Teatro 
Regio in Parma as a part-of the general 
Verdi centenary celebration that will sweep 
across Italy with a mighty wave of sound. 
Cleofonte Campanini is organizing the 
Parma season and will himself conduct the 
performances. Nine oneras in all are to 
be sung and these have been chosen as rep- 
resentative of the three different periods in 
the evolution of the genius of the greatest 
Italian of them all. 

For the first period Mr. Campanini has 
selected “Oberto Conte de San Bonifacio,” 
“Tl finte Stanislao” and “Nabucco”; for the 
second, “Luisa Miller,” “Aroldo” and 
“Simon Boccanegra”; for the third, “Aida,” 
“Otello” and “Falstaff.” he series will 
close with a performance of the “Manzoni” 
Requiem at the Teatro Farnese if the neces- 
sary permission of the authorities can be 
obtained. 1 me 
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MAHLER ENGAGED CAHIER AFTER BRUSQUE GREETING 





ME. CHARLES CAHIER, the Amer- 
ican contralto, who returns to this 
country for the coming musical season, 
made her Vienna début under Gustav 
Mahler and was engaged by the distin- 
guished conductor under unusual circum- 
stances. 

“With my husband I had come up from 
the South,” she explains, “and though 
there had been some correspondence with 
Mr. Mahler nothing had been settled. I 
was anxious, however, to sing for him. In 
the hotel to which we went from the train 
I went to the writing room to attend to 
some correspondence and laid my furs on 
a table littered with newspapers. Presently 
a man entered and, searching for a paper, 
calmly lifted my furs and started to put 
them aside. American-like I became 
somewhat nettled, and _ snatching wun 
the furs rudely remarked: ‘I can 


look after my own furs, thank you!’ 

“Later two other men entered with 
scores under their arms, and from their 
conversation I soon discovered, to my dis- 
may, that it was Gustav Mahler himself 
to whom I had spoken so brusquely. My 
husband appeared and I explained the sit- 
vation. Somewhat dubiously he approached 
Mr. Mahler and explained that Mme. 
Cahier was here. ‘Good,’ said the con- 
ductor, turning to me, ‘I will hear you at 
once.’ ‘Impossible,’ answered my husband. 
‘she is fatigued after a long journey.’ ‘I 
cannot hear her, then,’ said Mahler, and 
he left the room abruptly. 

“Half an hour later, however, he sent a 
note arranging a hearing for the next day. 
I went and he heard me sing two meas- 
ures. “That will do,’ he interrupted, ‘T en- 
gage you.’ And I was the sixty-third con- 
tralto whom he had heard that week.” 





WASHINGTON’S MUSIC YEAR 





Various Local Managers to Introduce 
Leading Concert Artists 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 1o—Mary A. 
Cryder has just returned from the North 
with a budget of musical offerings under 
her local management. Among these will 
be a series which will include Adeline 
Genée and her company of dancers, Eu- 
gene Ysaye, Alice Nielsen and William 
Hinshaw, Namara-Toye and Jaroslav Ko- 
cian, Leopold Godowsky, and Rosa Olitzka 
and Xaver Scharwenka. 

T. Arthur Smith has engaged the New 
York Philharmonic Society Orchestra for 
three concerts, with Mischa Elman, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and Rudolph Ganz as so- 
loists. He will also bring to this city Mme. 
Sembrich, Mme. Gadski and the Flonzaley 
Quartet in two recitals. 

Under the management of W. L. Rad- 
cliffe, Lieut. W. H. Santelmann and the 
United States Marine Band will play in 
Richmond on September 12. On Septem- 
ber 23 this organization will start on a 
tour to the Pacific Coast, visiting chiefly 
the cities of the central United States. 
This will be the most pretentious tour that 
the band has taken. Mary Sherier, so- 
prano, will be the soloist. 


R. Mills Silby is planning to give two 
concerts with the Polyphonic Choir, of 
which he is the organizer and director, and 
possibly a Gilbert and Sullivan opera in 
concert form. He will increase the male 
choir of St. Patrick’s Catholic Church, 
which he also directs, to fifty voices, and 
will offer during the coming Winter many 
masses by modern composers. 

Catherine McNeal, of Washington, sailed 
recently from Baltimore for Berlin, where 
she expects to spend three years fitting 
herself for the career of a concert pianist. 


W. H. 





Leckner Indianapolis Studios Opened 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Sept. 16.—Announce- 
ment is made of the opening for the Fall 
term of the joint studios of Mr. and Mrs. 
Max Leckner, in Indianapolis. Mr. Leck- 
ner has long been established in Indian- 
apolis as a piano teacher. He is an ex- 
president of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association and was associated with the 
organization in its early days, along with 
Arthur Foote, E. M. Bowman, Emil Lieb- 
ling and John J. Hattstaedt. 

Helen Warrum, the soprano recently 
engaged as a member of the Chicago Op- 
era Company, was a former pupil of Mrs. 
Leckner. 
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MANY RE-ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR CHRISTINE MILLER 


Popular Contralto Will Sing for Third 
Time in Consecutive Years With 
Cincinnati Orchestra 


Christine Miller has been engaged for 
the first concert of the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra; under the direction of Dr. Kunwald, 
at Dayton, Ohio, on November 17. This 
is Miss Miller’s third consecutive engage- 














Christine Miller, the American Contralto, 
During Her Last Days of Vacation 


ment as soloist with this organization. 
Karly in the season this popular contralto 
will appear in recital in the Artists’ Course 
at Appleton, Wis., for the fifth consec- 
utive time. At Miss Cowles’ School for 
Girls at Hollidaysburg, Pa., and in the 
Artists’ Course at Erie, Pa., Miss Miller 
is re-engaged for recital. 

As an interpreter of songs, both classic 
and modern, prominent critics have given 
Miss Miller a high place among the lead- 
ing artists who tour this country, and her 
recital programs are copied and commented 
upon by teachers and students as models 
of their kind. Miss Miller combines real 
musical insight with an exceptionally sym- 
pathetic and well-trained voice, and _ be- 
sides, possesses the sort of personality 
which puts audiences in a receptive mood 
even before they have heard her sing. On 
October 17, Miss Miller opens her season 
at Lima, Ohio, with a recital before the 
Woman’s Club, when she will present sev- 
eral novelties. The Middlesex Woman’s 
Club of Lowell, Mass., has also engaged 
Miss Miller for a recital on March 24. 





Chamber Concerts at Spokane 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Sept. 9.—The first of 
two concerts of chamber music was given 
this work at Ejiler’s Music Hall by Alex- 
ander Saslavsky, violinist, and Eugene A. 
Bernstein, pianist, assisted by Herbert 


Riley. The program presented the artists 
in the Mozart G Major Trio, in which the 
rare charm and delicate beauty of the cla 
work was well interpreted. Messrs. Sas- 
lavskv and Bernstein united in a stirring 
performance of Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” 
Sonata and, as a final offering, gave che 
somewhat long but beautiful Trio, Op. 59. 
of Tschaikowsky. Much enthusiasm was 
aroused by the musicianly readings and 
the audience made evident its enjoyment 
of the serious program. 

On September 12 the same artists are 
scheduled to appear in a second program, 
in which the Schubert Trio, Op. 99, the 
Arensky Trio in D Minor and the Rubin- 
stein ’Cello Sonata are to be heard. At 
this concert Ruth Avery, soprano, will sing 
a group of songs. 


CANADA ORGANISTS 
IN ANNUAL SESSION 


Decision to Issue Quarterly Mag- 
azine —No Affiliation with 
American Guild 





Toronto, CAn., Sept. 10.—The Canadian 
Guild of Organists, of which Dr. Albert 
Ham, of Toronto, is the president, held the 
first session of its annual convention last 
week in this city. Dr. Ham in his address of 
welcome announced that the membership 
was nearing the hundred mark. It 
decided to issue a quarterly magazine in 
the interests of the guild. The develop- 
ment of the body will continue acording to 
the principles of the Royal College of Or- 
ganists, London, and the Canadian guild 
will remain free from any connection with 
the American guild. An organ recital was 
given in the evening at University Convo- 
cation Hall. 

[he subscription sale for the music fes- 
tival to open the new Arena Hall during 
the week of October 7 promises a splendid 
series of audiences. No less than twenty- 
eight prominent artists, including Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme. Sembrich, Emmy 
Destinn, Mme. Nordica and Antonio Scotti, 
will take part in the programs, supported 
by the Nahan Franko Orchestra. 

Mr. Franko was so _ pleased with the 
prospects for the festival and so satisfied 
with the beauty of the building on a recent 
visit, that he volunteered to write a special 
Grand March for the opening night, which 
he will call “Le Carnaval, 1912.” 

The Toronto Symphony Orchestra 1s to 
give a series of six concerts during the 
coming Winter, enlisting the services of 
Xaver Scharwenka, the noted pianist, Alma 


Was 


Gluck, Mme. Louise Homer, Leo Slezak, 
Mischa Elman, Ysaye and several other 
artists. The composers represented in the 
list of works embrace a wider field than 


ever before attempted by Conductor Wels- 
man. Following the experiment tried last 
year of devoting one concert to selections 
chosen by the patrons of the orchestra, this 
year will likewise contain a “request” pro- 
gram. There will also be an evening of 
British composers. 





MME. MATZENAUER AND HER FIANCE 











Margarete Matzenauer and Her Future Husband, Edoardo Ferrari Fontana, at 
Buenos Ayres 


EW prima donnas have ever succeeded 

in conquering the New York public as 
rapidly and as completely as did Margarete 
Matzenauer, the great German contralto, 
last Winter. Not only did she produce 
indelible impressions in the leading roles 
of the contralto répertoire, but she success- 
fully invaded the soprano dominions, and 
gave an admirable portrayal of Briinnhilde 
and an unforgettable Kundry. Last May 


Mme. Matzenauer was engaged to wed Ed- 
oardo Ferrari Fontana, a noted Italian 
tenor. Her first husband was a German 
singing teacher, Preuse, from whom she 
was divorced some time before her Amer- 
ican visit. 

In the accompanying picture Mme. 
Matzenauer is shown with her fiancé, 
Fontana, in Buenos Ayres, where she has 
been appearing with her usual success. 





The absence of the Mendelssohn Choir 
from the local field for the coming season 
has encouraged other choral societies to 
extend their concerts. The Schubert 
Choir, H. M. Fletcher director, will give a 
three-day festival in connection with the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra. Among the 
works to be produced for the first time in 
America will be Elgar’s Forty-eighth 
Psalm. 

Dr. Edward Broome’s' announcement 
that he intended to organize a children’s 
chorus of five hundred voices on the lines 
of the Cincinnati Festival has brought ap- 
plications for places from six hundred 
children. In England a cantata by G. 
Rathbone was secured by Dr. Broome for 
this chorus. It is entitled “Vogelweid, the 
Meistersinger.” No adult singers will be 
used in the performance. 

The new Madrigal Society, with a mem- 
bership of one hundred, under direction of 
Francis Coombs, has planned an ambitious 
program to be given early in the season. 

W. O. Forsyth, a leading Canadian piano 


teacher, returns from a long visit in Ger- 
many on September 22. Dr. A. S. Vogt 
and family spent July with his family in 
the Bavarian Highlands and August in 
Berlin and Munich. 

Edouard Hesselberg, the Russian pianist, 
composer and pedagog, has associated him- 
self with the faculty of Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The chorus of the People’s Choral Union 
will be limited to four hundred voices this 
year. Rehearsals start next week under 
H. M. Fletcher. The principle of the 
union is to teach every member the art of 
reading music at sight. R. B. 





Spurgeon was once asked if the man 
who learned to play a cornet on Sunday 
would go to heaven. 

The great preacher’s reply was charac- 
teristic. Said he: “I don’t see why he 
should not, but”—after a pause—“I doubt 
whether the man next door will.”—T7it- 
Bits. 
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Greatest Master 





Von Bulow’s Interpretation of the Handel Variations—‘“‘ Beethoven 
of Variation, but 
Polyphonist ’»—The Later Brahms Pieces L 





By HARRIETTE BROWER 


Brahms’ Greatest 








S we listen to the great symphonies of 
Brahms we realize that here is mu- 
sic of the highest type. Or, if we turn to 
the output of song we find many lovely 
things, for Brahms was the greatest song 
writer since Schubert or Schumann. For 
the piano he wrote much that is valuable 
and beautiful, much that is still unfamiliar 
to many of us. Some day we will learn 
to know and treasure it. 

Unfortunately much of Brahms’s piano 
music is only to be obtained in somewhat 
expensive editions. A cheaper printing 
would aid greatly in making this music 
more widely known. From Simrock come 
the separate opus numbers. A collection 
from the press of Breitkopf and Hartel, 
“Popular Edition,’ contains the two So- 
natas, Scherzo, op. 4, the Ballades, op. 10, 
and two sets of Variations. The first set 
is upon a theme of Schumann’s and is 
dedicated to Clara Schumann. There are 
sixteen variations in this op. 9. Coming as 
they do after the three Sonatas, especially 
Op. 5, we have a right to expect something 
extraordinarily fine in this form. And 
they are fine indeed, but are surpassed by 
the second set, composed on the Handel 
theme. Here we have twenty-five varia- 
tions, and, as though that were not 
enough, a great fugue to cap the climax. 
In content and manner they are fully a 
match for Béethoven’s “Thirty-Three,” in 
C Minor, while they go further in having 
the fugue as conclusion. 

These Brahms Variations were much 
discussed and played in the artist class 
founded by Dr. Hans von Bulow, in Ber- 
lin, of which I wrote in a former article. 
[ was a member of this class, which con- 
tained such young artists as Ethelbert 
Nevin, Frederic Lamond, S. M. Fabian and 
others who have since made names tor 
themselves. . 

[ well remember the morning when the 
Handel Variations came up for discussion. 
Fraulein R., a talented young pianist, was 
asked to play them. The Fraulein had re- 
cently given an excellent performance of 
this work at a large musicale; so when 
now called upon she came to the piano 
with the utmost assurance, confident of 
pleasing the master. She started to play 
from memory, but he put the notes before 
her and she was obliged to use them. 


Von Bilow Hypercritical 


He was very particular about the deliv- 
ery of the theme and the trills, which he 
insisted must have a preparatory note or 
vorschlag. Von Bilow was in one of his 
hypercritical moods on this occasion; the 
class, however, profited by this mood, as 
many fine points were brought out. It was 
rather trying for Fraulein R., for he took 
exception to her reading in many places. 
In one instance he wished the two upper 
voices played with two hands instead of 
one. At the first attempt the change did 
not tend to smoothness, which gave him 
occasion to make a speech about a young 
lady who could play two parts with one 
hand but failed to play them with two 
hands; also that there was a difference be- 
tween “making music” (musiciren) and 
really studying into the text to get every- 
thing out of it. Later the young pianist, 
Frederic Lamond, played twelve of the 
Variations and the kuga in a way that the 
master said was “sehr schon.” 

Von Bulow ranked the Handel Varia- 
tions very highly. “Since Mendelssohn’s 
day to the present all music in variation 
form has been mere dillettante music com- 
pared with this.” “One sees here the 
Mendelssohn form, but the spirit of Bee- 
thoven and Bach also.” “Beethoven was 
our greatest master of variation, but 
Brahms is the greatest polyphonist.” 

This work cannot be too highly recom- 
mended to all serious pianists and teach- 
ers. The Handel theme on which it is 
built is fascinating, a real aria, with its 
charming little trills and its brief cadenza 


at the close. Brahms has treated the 
theme with great variety. Some of the 
variations are like gay little dances; some 
are pensive and tender, others again vig- 
orous and stormy or solemn and majestic. 
One he called Scottish in character, No. 
22, and one or two are quite humorous. 
The theme in some of them would hardly 
be recognized, it has taken on such subtle 
changes. The Fuga is an extraordinary 
tour de force and makes a splendid close 
to the work. 
The Later Pieces 


Among Brahms’s later pieces we find 
numerous interesting compositions. There 
are the seven Fantaisies, op. 116, in two 
books; the three Intermezzi, op. 117, and 
the piano pieces, op. 118 and op. I19. 

If you are looking for something of this 
master that is sympathetic and delightfully 
intime in its appeal play the fourth num- 
ber of the Fantaisies, op. 116, which hap- 
pens to be an Intermezzo. It is like a con- 
versation between two lovers. There is 
the sweet hesitation, the uncertainty, the 
uneven rhythm. The lovely middle sec- 
tion seems like the woman’s voice rising 
above material things and leading to di- 
viner heights of aspiration. This Inter- 
mezzo is in E major and it is four pages 
long—just the, right length. 

The third Intermezzo in book 2, also in 
E flat major, is  clear-eyed,_ clear- 
thoughted, with a simple directness of 
form that reminds one of Mendelssohn. 
You might guess, from the first eight 
measures, that you were listening to a 
piece by that composer. At this point— 
after a pause—the two notes in theme are 
supported by a three-note figure, in a way 
that Mendelssohn never thought of. This 
Intermezzo is full of a stately calm; the 
middle section is a lovely lyric with a 
Schumannesque rhythm; the whole is one 
of the gems of the set. It is a song that 
sings itself to the heart, when one sits 
dreaming before the instrument at twi- 
light. 

The last piece in this set is the Capriccio 
in D Minor, as full of a restless vigor as 
the Intermezzo is of quietness and calm. 
Here is Brahms in his militant mood, ever 
striving to overcome obstacles and reach 
greater and more exalted heights. This 
Caprice starts off with vigorous chords and 
broken chord figures. On the second age 
we come upon passages of doubt and un- 
certainty; will there be strength enough to 
conquer? Is courage high enough to risk 
failure? Yes! After the double bar con- 
fidence grows: the first theme finally re- 
turns, more vigorous than before, and then 
closes with a splendid coda, full of fire 
and virility. 

The first of the three Intermezzi, Op. 
117, has for its motif a little Scotch cradle 
song: 

Sleep soft, my child, sleep soft and sweet! 


It saddens me to see thee weep. 
—From Herder’s Velkslieder. 


For a score of measures it is a tender 
slumber song. The middle section is to 
be taken slower, softer and molto expres- 
sivo. The first theme returns on the third 
page, with some additions and changes. 
The other two numbers are somewhat 
longer; the second, an Andante movement, 
to be played with the greatest sympathy 
and expression; the third, by way of con- 
trast, is more lively. 

As has been said in a former article, an 
acquaintance with the compositions of 
Brahms helps to give a liberal education 
in music. A knowledge of his piano pieces 
will bring great benefit and sincere satis- 
faction to all pianists and teachers. 





Opera Engagement Compels Hinshaw 
to Cancel Festival Booking 


William Hinshaw, the American bari- 
tone, who has accepted a temporary oper- 
atic engagement in Graz, Austria, cabled 
his manager, R. E. Johnston this week that 
he could not accept concert engagements 
during the early Autumn. Mr. Johnston 
had booked Mr. Hinshaw for three appear- 
ances at the Toronto, Can., Music Festival 
to be held in the first week of October. 





REGINA VICARINO 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Special Engagement as Prima Donna 
with Segaldi Grand Opera Company, 
City of Mexico. Season 1912-13. Open 
for Limited Season of Concert Engage- 
ments in United States after December, 


IgI2. 
Exclusive Management: 








HAENSEL @ JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
MARIE 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Whistler 


Inter peter of ‘* Child bie! in Song"’ 
or Terms and Dates 


Address Pocono Pines, Pa. 


The Pasmore Trio 


MARY PASMORE, Violin 
SUZANNE PASMORE, Piano 
DOROTHY PASMORE, ’Cello 


Tour 1912-13 Now Booking 
Exclusive Man’g’t, HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


KITTY CHEATHAM 


The Distinguished Diseuse 


‘Her art is like a rare mosaic’’—London, The Standard 


H. JOHNSON, Secretary 
274 Madison Avenue New York 


LILLIAN 


SHERWOOD 
NEWKIRK 


SOPRANO — Voice Culture 
(Ita'ian Method) 1425 BROADWAY 
Wed. and Sat., New York 
Mail Address: 

11 Morgan Avenue Norwalk, Conn. 


J. COURTLAND 


COOPER 


VOICE 


BERCHTESGADENERSTR. 35, 


we. TORPADIE 


Voice Culture 


Studio 807-808 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


asa NAS 


Jenaer Strasse 29, Berlin, W. 


MADAME A. E. 


SCHOEN RENE 


BERLIN ADDRESS: 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf 43 Eisenzahnstrasse 


== MEAN 


John Dennis 
Regular Session for Singers Opens Monday, Sept. 23, 1912 
Suite 70, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel. Col. 5946 


NEW WALTZ SONG 


Spring Greeting 


By MARY HELEN BROWN 
For High Voice 
G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 


CARL DEIS 


Voice Production interpretation 


No. 251 West End Avenue, New Yor! 
(Near 72d Street 
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JANPOLSKI 


RUSSIAN BARITONE 
Direction 
MARC LAGEN, 500 Fifth Ave. 
Personal Address, 
505 W. 124th St., New York. 





ROY WILLIAMS STEELE 


TENOR—Concert, Oratorio and Recital 
Teaches, Studic Hall 
60 East 34th Street 


New Yerk City 





Miidred 


Dramatic Soprano 
623 West 136th Street 


GRAHAM-REARDON 


__ Telephone, | 2610 Auduben 


George Warrer 


Barytone 


New York City 


: TENOR 
‘{HINDERMYER 222" 
Vv Personal Address : 215 W. l6th St., 

& Tel. 5860 kore 
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ANOTHER AMERICAN TOUR FOR SWAINSON SISTERS 





HE third tour of the Misses Swainson, 
who paid their first visit to America 

last year, giving delightful illustrated lec- 
tures on the music of the different coun- 
tries, will begin in a few weeks. They go 
first to England, appearing at Oxford, 
Cheltenham, Edinborough and other cen- 
tres, and will then again cross the Atlantic. 
“I have very high hopes of American 
music,” writes Esther Swainson, “and | 





Esther and Dorothy Swainson, Who Will 
Give Unique Lecture Recitals Here 
Next Season 


am looking forward to lecturing on that 
subject in England some day. We met 
in Chicago a gifted musician in John Car- 
penter, the composer of many beautiful 
songs. Some of his children’s songs, 
‘Stout’ and others, were sung by Maggie 
Teyte in the Albert Hall in’ London the 
other day with great success, and my sister 
Dorothy hopes to find an opportunity to 
play his new violin and piano sonata in 
London before we come back to America 
in December. It is fine music. Arthur 
Farwell is another composer who interests 
me immensely.” 

Miss Swainson writes amusingly of their 
first American experiences of last Spring. 

“We arrived in New York complete and 
destitute strangers,” she says. “lThermom- 
eter well below zero. The only way to 
walk in Central Park was to stand firmly 
planted and allow the wind to blow you 
along. Some one told me a story. A man 
died and crossed the river into the other 
world. As he stood on the new shore 
he looked about him and was rather fav- 
orably impressed. ‘Not at all a bad place,’ 
he said, ‘reminds me a little of New York.’ 
At that moment a gentle voice said in his 
ear—it was the voice of his guardian angel 
—Make no mistake as to where you are. 
This is not heaven; it is hell” This was a 
story we appreciated. Any stranger in the 
same circumstances would have. 

“But purgatory vanished for us. We gave 
a concert at Miss Spence’s school. That 
was a delight. We then flew to Chicago, 
where engagements were waiting for us, 
and began to ‘live’ again. It was a joy to 
find all the French pictures—the pictures 
that we seemed only just to have left be- 
hind in Paris—Cottet, Menard, LaTouche 
All the best pictures of the year were as- 
sembled in Chicago. As for the Thomas 


Orchestra, my humble opinion is that it is 
better than our Paris orchestras, since we 
have lost Colonne, and I gasped when I 
saw that the London Symphony was com- 
ing over with the announcement that it is 
the ‘finest orchestra in the world” We 
gave two concerts in Chicago; we flew to 
St. Louis, then on to Louisville. The 
horses, the look of the country, the amaz- 
ing and beautiful hospitality remind me of 
England. Five concerts there in six days 
was our record, beginning with the Wom- 
an’s.Club, ending with the Colonial Dames. 
At Indianapolis we gave a concert in the 
Sculpture Hall of the Art Institute—then 
back to Chicago and westward to Madison, 
Wis. The train was late, so we lunched 
most sumptuously before arriving. When 
we did get in we found that Madison had 
been waiting lunch for us. Five minutes 
after we had swallowed the coffee of our 
first lunch, we began the entré of our sec- 
ond. Towards the end of that second lunch 
circumstances compelled me to refuse an 
apple dumpling! Our hostess reproached 
us for eating nothing, and I was. able 
proudly to assure her that on the contrary 
we had probably accomplished the gastro- 
nomic feat of the century. 

“We went back to Chicago, where we 
gave a public concert in the Orchestra Hall 
Foyer, which led to our being engaged by 
the Fortnightly Club and the Sherwood 
Music School. Then on to New York, 
where the National Arts Club, Columbia 
University and Vassar College were waiting 
for us. Our ‘first farewell’ to America 
was our concert at the Plaza, where the 
only question was whether we should have 
room for all the people who came.” 


L. Lh. 





GERMAN SINGERS’ FESTIVAL 


‘Ten Thousand at Conclave of Allied 
Societies in Brooklyn 


The annual festival of the Schwabische 
Volksfest opened September 5 at Gerken’s 
Glendale Schiitzen Park, Brooklyn. More 
than twenty allied German societies were 
represented and despite the bad weather 
which caused some discomfort during the 
first three days of the big conclave ten 
thousand persons, it is estimated, were in 
attendance at the opening and many addi- 
tional visitors later arrived. 

At the grounds were the United Singers 
of Brooklyn, led by David Koos, presi- 
dent; the Plattdeutsche Volksfest Verein, 
under Herman C. Henke, president; the 
Saxo Thuringian Volksfest Verein, the La- 
dies’ Society of the Schwaebische Sanger- 
bund, the Murray Hill Schwabes and their 
Ladies’ Circle, the Williamsburg Sanger- 
bund, led by Charles Stutzmann, president ; 
the Independent Junger Mannerchor, the 
German Liederkranz, the German-Amer- 
ican Alliance, under Bruno Schmidt, and 
other organizations. There were many 
songs presented by the societies as well as 
several contests. iS £43. 





Scharwenka to Arrive on October 1 


Xaver Scharwenka, the noted nianist, has 
cabled his American manager, R. E. John- 
ston, stating that he will arrive in New 
York October 1 on the Kronprinzessm 
Cecile. 


Three Distinguished Artists 
EDMOND WARNERY, WILLY 
LAMPING, MME. STURKOW RYDER 
Joint Appearance During October Only 
CAROLINA WHITE 


DELLA THAL 
Pianist Extraordinary 
THEODORA STURKOW RYDER 
Solo Pianist and Lecture Recitals 
BRUNO STEINDEL TRIO 
Bruno Steindel, ’Cellist 
Edward J. Freund, Violinist 
Clarence Eidam, Pianist 
MAXIMILIAN DICK TRIO 
Maximilian Dick, Violinist 
Edith Adams, *Cellist, etc. 


For Terms, Dates, 
Etc., Address 


THE REDPATH MUSICAL BUREA 


[Presents for the Season 1912-13] 
A Superb Production of Pareili’s Brililant One Act =— 


‘A LOVER'S QUARREL” [Rash 


EXCELLENT CAST, SPECIAL ORCHESTRA, COSTUMES, SCENERY, ETC. 


Soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU 


HARRY P. HARRISON, Pres. 
FRED PELHAM, Mgr. 


CHICAGO STRING QUARTETTE 
Leading Members of the Thomas Orchestra 
FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 
One of the World’s Greatest Pianists 
EDMOND WARNERY 
Tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
GRACE HALL-RIHELDAFFER 
Soprano of Pittsburgh 
VIOLET CLARENCE 
The Brilliant Young English Pianist 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


Will Tour the United States and Canada 
Season 1913-14. Exclusive Redpath Man- 
agement 


CABLE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 














JANE PACKHAM NOW 
HERE TO CONTINUE 
HER VOCAL CAREER 














Jane Packham, American Mezzo- 
Soprano, Photographed with Her Pet 
Dog at Her Home, Springfield, O. 


Jane Packham, the American mezzo so- 
prano, returned to the United States on 


the Lapland, August 5, to engage in con- 
cert and oratorio work. Miss Packham 
has been coaching in lieder singing with 
Proschowsky, of Berlin. Her training 
with various of the leading teachers in 
America and Europe has resulted in her 
developing a voice and style of high -x- 
cellence. Added to her charin of per- 
sonality the young singer has applied her- 
self to her studies with that thorouginess 
which makes for a mastery of tlic singing 
art. 





UTAH ARTISTS IN CONCERT 





Conservatory Professors and Students 


Please an Idaho Falls Audience 

SALT Lake City, Sept. 7.—A concert that 
was a musical triumph in every sense of 
the word was given in Idaho Falls on the 
evening of September 3 under the auspices 
of the Utah Conservatory. The hall was 
filled with an appreciative audience. The 
performance of the piano numbers by the 
pupils and graduates of the conservatory 
demonstrated the worth of its methods of 
instruction. Especial interest, however, 
was centered on the numbers rendered by 
the members of the faculty—Prof. John 
J. McClellan, dean; Prof. Willard E. 
Weihe, of the violin department, and Prof. 
Alfred Best, vocal instructor. 

Professor McClellan did no solo work, 
but accompanied during the evening in his 
usual masterly manner. Professor Weihe 
was at his best. His first number, “Rus- 
sian Airs,” by Wieniawski, was a wonder- 
ful rendition, as was his “M: azurka,” by 
Musin. Professor Best was heard in two 
numbers, “I Hear You Calling Me,” Mar- 
shall, and “Zueignung,” Strauss.  Pro- 
fessor Best possesses a dramatic tenor 
voice of rare quality. 

Through the merits of this recital the 
Utah Conservatory will undoubtedly be 
aided in establishing a branch in Idaho 


Falls. _ 2 a 


Critic Henderson as a Novelist 





“The Soul of a Tenor,” a musical novel, 
by W. J. Henderson, music critic of the 
New York Sun, will be published this Fall 
by Henry Holt & Co. The scene is chiefly 
the Metropolitan Opera House, but we are 
informed that no actual characters except 
Lilli Lehmann appear in its pages. The 
hero is a great tenor who comes from 
Pittsburgh. 





Ten Weeks in Opera for Maggie Teyte 
The re-engagement of the English so- 
prano, Maggie Teyte, for the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company this coming season 
covers a period of ten weeks beginning 
November 7. These performances and her 
operatic appearances in the East will keep 
her busy until the first of the year, when 
she will begin the concert tour which 
Loudon Charlton is booking for her. 





Prima Donna Soprano 
FRANCES Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 


Management : 


FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 3835 Flournoy St., Chicago 





SOPRANO ™ 


Recitals, Concerts 
Instruction 


ZZ 


Studio, 866 Carnegie Hall, New York 


HERMAN 


KAUFMANN 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York City 


DEVRIES , 


Late Primo Basso Cantante with Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, New York 


Covent Garden, London; Grand and Opera Comique, Paris 
Vocal Teacher, Operaand Oratorio. Mrs. Herman Devries, Assistant, 518 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 





Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau 
1 W. 34th St., New York 














__In America Season 1912-13 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Cornelius YAN | V li e t 


The Dutch ’Cellist 


Personal Address 1416 Dearborn Avenue, Chicage 
Management, HARRY CULBERTSON 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago 





The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet 


{RENE CUMMING, ist Soprano 
MABEL MEADE DAVIS, 2nd Soprano 


ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE, ist Alto 
ANNA WINKOPP, 2nd Alto 


Exclusive coaigoment Walter R. Anderson, 5 W. 38th St., New York. Tel. 349 Murray Hill 
Appeared with A great success in principal European Cit Cities, season 1909. 





ws WIEDERHOL 


Address: 6 West 28th St. 
Tel. Madison Sq. 3385 





ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 


SEASON 
1912-1913 


GREATEST LISZT INTERPRETER 


Under Direction of WILLIAM N. TYLER, 


Steinway Hall, New York 


Bass-Baritone | 











MAXIMILIAN Pi LZER VIOLINIST 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
Personal Address, 10) W. 116th St. 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Tel. 8832 Morningside 





BEATRICE F'JIN] 


Care of MUSICAL AMERIC> 


New York Address: 
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PACIFIC COAST TOUR 
UNTIL NOVEMBER 15, 1912 
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SINGERS’ STAGE MANNERS. 


There is just time before the opening of the concert 
season for those singers who do not know how to bow 
to learn how. This is not to say there is only one 
right way to bow. There are as many ways as there 
are persons, and all of them are right, providing that 
the one who bows knows what a bow means. 

It is not a question of form, but of manners and 
courtesy. Bowing is an attitude of mind before it is 
an attitude of body. Carelessness and discourtesy, if 
these cannot be said to have become the rule on the 
concert stage, at least have made serious inroads upon 
it. The difficulty is chiefly with the young, who have 
at least had opportunity to prove themselves good and 
successful singers, but who have either not had the 
opportunity for study and observation of manners from. 
a sufficiently high and broad standpoint, or have failed 
to keep their eyes open. 

The attitude which an artist shows to an audience is 
not the same as the attitude which he shows to indi- 
vidual friends in that audience. But it is no uncommon 
thing to see our young and prominent singers, espe- 
cially among the men, trot or amble upon the stage in 
a careless manner, with a pleased smile or a familiar 
sort of nod to friends in the front seats. 

A singer owes a great deal more to an audience than 
to bring out his tone properly. Whether a singer has 
advanced far enough in the art of manners to know this 
or not makes no difference. He will not escape judg- 
ment. Even if an artist is giving a recital in his own 
community, with many friends among the audience, he 
is, nevertheless, in that audience, facing the unknown. 
His friends may be pleased at the little reflected glory 
which they receive from him in his familiar attitude 
toward them from the stage, but the remainder of the 
audience will inevitably be repelled by his discourtesy 
to them. He is sending out discourtesy vibrations, 
which will come back upon him in the shape of aliena- 
tions from those whose sympathy he most needs—the 
mass of his audience. 

A singer upon the stage does not know what he faces 
in an audience. The mystery of the unknown is always 
there. In the impression which he makes upon some- 
one who never saw him before may lie the key of his 
destiny. 

Certainly his manner toward all is a very large factor 
in the pleasure which he gives to his public. To the 
mystery of the unknown in his audience and to its in- 


finite possibilities the singer must pay reverence as to 
a god. The moment he steps before the people he is on 
trial with regard to manners, whether he is aware of it 
or not. 

Manners have been called the immediate imitation of 
the divine. In any event, if the singer approaches his 
audience as a whole with a conception of his relation 
to it which is worthy of such a definition he will not go 
far wrong. Knowledge of how to walk upon the stage 
and how to bow will then be conferred upon him by 
an inner grace and he will need no teacher of Delsarte. 





AFTER WAGNER, OFFENBACH 


Among the novelties scheduled for the Boston Opera 
Company this coming season is the “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” by Jacques Offenbach. It was but a few years 
ago, when Wagner and the Italians held the operatic 
field, when French opera had not yet been discovered, 
and when certain other operatic geniuses were strangely 
ignored in America, that the name Offenbach was 
synonymous with all that was cheap and tawdry, and 
all that represented a prostitution of the art of music. 
This was a thoroughly warped view, but it obtained in 
America, none the less, where scarcely a note of Offen- 
bach was ever heard, and at a period when all ears 
were turned toward Wagner, and operatic ideals other 
than his were not to be tolerated. 

“The Tales of Hoffmann” has had to make its way 
in America against this general feeling with regard to 
Offenbach. The educated American has felt a little 
guilty in enjoying this work, coming as it does from a 
composer who has been regarded as outside the pale. 

Now, however, it pokes its head up into that very 
sanctuary of culture, the Athens of America, and is 
named first-on the list of operatic noveltjes proffered 
for that city’s enjoyment in the coming season. 

If we are searching for that which may be learned 
from this curious circumstance, it is probably that a 
great genius does not annihilate or supplant a lesser 
one—provided the latter is really a genius—nor does a 
great artwork based upon a certain principle extermi- 
nate a lesser artwork based upon a very different prin- 
ciple—so long as the latter is truly an artwork. 

An English visitor at the first presentation of “Parsi- 
fal” at Bayreuth chanced to spy Wagner, and running 
up to him, exclaimed: “Oh, Master, I have had such 
a good time listening to ‘Parsifal.’” The master of 
Bayreuth threw up his hands, screamed “Horrors! If 
you want to have a good time, go and hear something 
by Offenbach,” and rushed from the spot, which was 
a laudable admission from a_ supposed 
that lesser geniuses also had their rightful sphere and 
their justifiable claim upon mankind. 

Now, after Wagner has through all these years cut 
his wide operatic swath, up springs little Offenbach, 
when the cataclysmic Wagnerian fire has passed, like 
impudent fireweed after a prairie fire. 

Wagner sought to transform opera into a mighty and 
majestic thing, to make an epic of it and to invert the 
world’s notion of what opera should be. And in com- 
pelling the acceptance of his work by the world he 
accomplished that end—that is, within the world of his 


super-egoist 


works. We all know now what a Wagner opera should 
be. This does not mean, however, that he relegated to 


oblivion works of a different sort outside of the world 
of his own achievement. 

If Offenbach were nothing more than a buffoon he 
would be remembered and enjoyed to-day, when the 
world is recovering from the shaking up which Wagner 
gave it, so long as he had been an artistic buffoon. 

Offenbach looked to it well that the works which he 
produced were works of genius. He knew well that 


his keen artistry would be enjoyed by the people to’ 


come after him, and rested secure in the knowledge 
that not even the vast apparition of a Wagner would 
obliterate his memory from the world. 





COLERIDGE-TAYLOR AND NEGRO MUSIC 


It has already been pointed out in the pages of 
MusicaL AMERICA that the tide of primitive folk-music 
development in America has turned in the direction of 
the Indian rather than of the negro. It has been 
shown how the Indian provides much more available 
material for developments of a picturesque, romantic 
and dramatic character than the negro, at least, as we 
at present know him. And attention has been called to 
the fact that negro melodies, when used, usually find 
their application in forms of abstract music without 
programatic significance. 

The work of Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, whose death 
in London this month is mourned by all the musical 
world, throws an interesting light upon these matters, 
and one which corroborates the above view in some 
striking points. 

Coleridge-Taylor, as an African, and not a negro in 
the sense of the American representatives of the race. 
cannot logically be charged with a neglect of the 


melodies of his people as they are known in America. 





At the same time, his relation to the African race was 
such that he might have been expected to take even a 
deeper and broader look into its primitive music than if 
he had been a member of that portion of his race 
severed from the parent stem and segregated in 
America. He has not, however, given us any African 
or other negro lore in a musical setting. And when he 
turns to the negro melodies at all he gives them to us 
in the form of “pure” musical compositions for the 
piano, with no reference to mythical or folklore origins. 
And these have been admired more for their sheer 
musicianship, it must be said, than as a racial expres- 
sion, the racial quality having been somewhat veiled 
by the composer’s scholarship. 

On the other hand, curiously, the work which won 
him world-wide fame was based upon one of the best 
known legends of the American Indian, namely, 
“Hiawatha.” This, it is to be remembered, is not an 
essay in the use of Indian melodies. Coleridge-Taylor 
has merely taken the theme, as any composer would, 
for general musical dramatic purposes, and written 
music of his own for it—music, it may be said, of re- 
markable eloquence. The interesting point is that 
when he was searching for a dramatic theme involving 
the qualities of picturesqueness and romance, it was the 
Indian that provided him with it; while in his own 
racial field, where he might have been expected to make 
revelations in folklore and myth, he has found only 
themes for a collection of pieces of “pure” music. 

The negro, who undoubtedly has many delightful 
melodies to offer us, seems not yet to have been able 
to make any contributions to the musical world from 
the store of myth and legend which must undoubtedly 
exist somewhere in his racial background, while the 
Indian is ready with an inexhaustible amount of such 
available myth and legend which have proved attractive 
to composers, whether or not they care to use Indian 
themes in the musical adornment of it. 








PERSONALITIES 

















“Voyageur” Robsarte in Canada Woods 


In commenting on his Canadian vacation Lionel Rob- 
sarte, the vocal teacher, wrote to a friend: “You can get 
bald quickly by using the ‘tung strap’ to pack eighty 
pounds over three-fourths of a mile portages. Negoti- 
ating unknown rapids with the other ‘nine-tenths’ of 
your family in the canoe, one hundred miles from a doc- 
tor or supplies, saves a portage, but it is somewhat 
perilous. The most popular and frayed-out phrase 
in my Ojibway dialect was sprung on my guide at least 
four times a day: ‘Saginash nin buckety’ (white man 
very hungry).” 


Rogers—Francis Rogers, the popular baritone, won 
the North Haven, Me., tennis tournament on Septem- 
ber 2 by beating Howland Russell, of Boston, in 
straight sets. 


Butt—A combined scrap-book and photograph album, 
which Mme. Clara Butt has kept for a number of years 
as a record of the tours made in foreign lands by the 
contralto and her husband, Kennerly Rumford, is of 
such interest that a London magazine is seeking to 
secure the rights for the publication of the book it 
serial form. 


Cunningham—Claude Cunningham, the baritone, has 
been spending much of his time lately in the woods, 
making a study of trees. Those who know Mr. Cun 
ningham’s ardent love of nature need not be told 
further how much he has enjoyed his vacation. 


Renaud—Maurice Renaud is an expert mountain 
climber. Some years ago he accomplished the feat o! 
ascending Mont Blanc. 


Schumann-Heink—Mme. Schumann-Heink has been 
made an honorary citizen of Caldwell, N. J., in recog- 
nition of her service in singing at a recent concert for 
the benefit of the Grover Cleveland Memorial Fund 
Cleveland was born in Caldwell in the old Presbyterian 
Manse, which it is the purpose of the fund to purchase 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s singing benéfited the fund t 
the extent of $1,100. 
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A SEEKER AFTER NOVELTY IN SONG 








Continually Treading the Beaten Path Doesn’t Appeal to Jane 
Osborn Hannah—tTreasures to Be Found in Obscure Corners 
of Music Shops—An Opera Star Who Has Proved the 
Possibility of Spending a Summer in America. 








HE glamor of unconventionality sur- 
rounds Jane Osborn Hannah, the 
young American soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company. And the secret of it all 


is that in devising her Summer plans she 
did not pay tribute to the precedent set by 
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Jane Osborn Hannah, Soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company 


a hundred thousand other artists by joining 
in the hegira to Europe. She could have 
done so, had she desired. It had been her 
unfailing practice for the last decade, and, 
in fact, as soon as the weather began to 
grow warm she and her husband began to 
make preparations for their transatlantic 
expedition as a matter of course. Then of 
a sudden the singer decided that she was 
the free-willed agent of her own destiny, 
so instead of immuring herself in the ho- 
tels of Paris, Berlin, Munich, she trans- 
ported her family to a cottage on the Dela- 
ware and thanked her stars she had been 
sensible enough to stay home. 

“What surprised me most of all,” she 
said a few days ago, “was that I had not 
thought of doing this much earlier. Really, 
| don’t know why Americans think they 
must go abroad year after year. No one 
who has not been through the experience 
himself can realize how mortally tiresome 
it becomes after a time. People have a 
peculiar way of reasoning that because 
they have enjoyed themselves on one trip 
they will necessarily do the same on every 
subsequent one. This eternal rushing 
about from one hotel to another, this ever- 
lasting rush to shops and to dressmakers 
is not the way to store up energy for the 
coming season. The sea trip for a person 
who is as poor a sailor as I is nothing 
short of a nightmare. There are some 
who pretend to have recognized in a week 
of seasickness the efficacy of a dose of 
medicine. They may be right, but as I con- 
tinue to be ill for weeks after landing | 
am afraid such medicine does not tend to 
my ultimate benefit. 

“This Summer I truly enjoyed myself 
in the very best sense of the phrase. My 
vacation was what every vacation should 
be—an invigorating period of recreation 
as well as of mental accomplishment. | 
reveled in my rustic surroundings. I took 
long walks, I went rowing, I played golf 
you can imagine how!” (Another trait of 
unconventionality : Mme. Hannah’s tone of 
voice and her smile made it plain that, un- 
like other singers, violinists, pianists, etc., 
etc., she does not make pretense to cham- 
pionship in sports.) 

“And then the housework! I industriously 
helped in the kitchen. I was as busy and 
as happy with my cookbook as with my 
operatic scores. I flatter myself that I 
made considerable progress in culinary art. 
\ll these matters afforded me no end of 
relaxation from artistic work. 


“At the same time that was by no means 


neglected. I busied myself enlarging my 
répertoire. I made a careful study of the 


role of Brangdne, which there is a chance 
of my singing next Winter. It is a curious 
thing that this part generally falls to the 
share of contraltos when, as a matter of 
fact, one can see by examining the score 
that Wagner wrote it for a soprano. In 
addition to this and other operatic parts I 
busied myself on my recital programs. For 
years I have been making it my business 
to hunt for something distinctly new in the 
way of songs. Singers have such a de- 
plorable habit of repeating things over and 
over again. I want to get off the beaten 
track as much as possible providing what 
[ can find is good. 

“IT have in my possession the greatest 
number of American songs, both known 
and unknown. I have been going through 
them and examining them with the utmost 
care, as | am bent on finding out what is 
worth while even though it has never been 
sung before. Whenever I am in Europe I 
spend hours and hours making the round 
of music shops big or insignificant, whether 
in important or unimportant cities. There 
I delve among their stock of songs, and 
sometimes come across things of excep- 
tional interest hidden away in obscure 
nooks and crannies. It is a tedious process, 
but it has its emphatic rewards. In this 
fashion I have been fortunate enough to 
acquire some Scandinavian compositions of 
exceptional beauties. We do not suspect 
here how much good Scandinavian music 
has been written outside of the works of 
Grieg, Svendsen, Sinding and Sibelius. 

“My devotion to neglected modern com- 
posers has not, of course, led me to neg- 
lect the classics, nor will it ever, for they 
always find places on my programs. Much 
as I love opera it has not decreased my 
devotion to lieder singing. I have not done 
much of it since I returned to America 
from Germany (where I sang recitals with- 
out number), as I have been anxious to 
devote most of my time to opera. But 
hereafter I shall divide my time more 
evenly. A true artist finds so much intel- 
lectual gratification in the singing of songs. 
I do not seek to make invidious com- 
parisons between that branch of vocal art 
and the operatic. Both are legitimate. To 
institute resemblances you might say that 
the opera is like a great oil painting by a 
great master, a song like some delicate 
miniature or etching. But I am always 
wary of the opera singer who will not sing 
in recital. If she is unable to sing lieder 
it merely goes to prove that she is not a 
well-grounded artist and has no business 
on the operatic stage either.” H. F. P. 





,;EISTEDDFOD FOR MILWAUKEE 


Arion Musical Club Plans It with Other 
Important Events 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 18.—The Arion Mu- 
sical Club is planning an eisteddfod within 
the ranks of the club as one of the fea- 
tures of its approaching season. Solos, 
duets, trios, quartets, and other musical 
numbers will be offered by Arion members 
and a great singing contest will be held 
like the national eisteddfod in Wales, 
medals to be awarded to the winners. 

Another project for the thirty-sixth sea- 
son of this famous organization will be or- 
ganizing the Arion primary chorus to total 
1,000 of the best singers between the ages 
of eight and eighteen in the public schools 
of this city. A charge of but $2 per season 
will be made. Dr. Daniel Protheroe, Chi- 
cago, will conduct the classes and Charles 
E. Sammond is at the head of the commit- 
tee in charge of it. ‘ 

Two renditions of the “Messiah” will be 
given during the coming season, one in an 
East Side church and the following night 
in a West Side church. A full string or- 
chestra and nationally famed soloists will 
be engaged. The grand event of the year 
will be given in combination with the A 
Capella Chorus, the Arion Musical Club, 
the Milwaukee Mannerchor, the Milwaukee 
Musical Society and the Catholic Choral 
Club. At this May festival 1,000 voices 
will give the great Wagner compositions, 
assisted by the Thomas Orchestra and noted 
soloists. M. N. S. 
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The wide popularity of the ORCHESTRELLE is 
due to its magnificent musical qualities and the fact that 
it can be played by everyone. 

This instrument, with the voice of the orchestra, 
gives you the power to interpret the most inspiring 
thoughts of the great masters with a grandeur utterly 
impossible with any single means of expression as the 
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tinctive quality. The subtle tone gradation and blend- 
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lated that new life and color are given to even the sim- 
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MUSICIANS’ BUREAU 
FOR LOS ANGELES 


Teachers’ Association to Obtain 
Engagements for Members— 


Vacation Home Also Planned 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 9.—The first meeting 
of the Southern California Music Teachers’ 
Association for the season of I912-13 was 
held last Friday at the Gamut Club. The 


musical entertainment was provided by 


Eva Young Zobelein, soprano, who sang 
five songs; Winnifred Ballard, who played 
two violin numbers; Frieda Peycke and 
Miss Lewis, pianists. 

Two new projects were taken up by the 
association. ‘The first is to open a mus! 
cians’ bureau where those desiring and en 
titled by their abilities to secure public en- 
gagements may register their specialties 
and terms and thus be brought into touch 
with the public. A salaried manager will 
be employed and every effort used to edu- 
cate the public to use the bureau for con 
cert artists and other performers. 

The committee in charge of the matter 
consists of Frieda Peycke, C. I. [dson, 
Clifford Lott and Eugene Davis. 

Another plan set on foot is for the asso- 
ciation to establish a sort of country club 
or vacation home in the adjacent moun 
tains. If this is properly financed, it will 
be an adjunct which will be much appreci 
ated by such musicians as cannot afford 
other vacation trips. Land can be rented 
from the Government at moderate terms 
and a rustic clubhouse built at moderate ex- 
pense. If all music were barred this would 
be an enjoyable resting place. 

When Manager Behymer gets home he 
will find an intruder on his preserves 
Messrs. Egan and Shipman announce a list 
of musicians and entertainers for the 
Coast circuit this Fall, of which Carolina 
White is chief. She is the soprano who 
made a decided hit in “The Girl of the 
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Golden West” and “The Secret of Su- 
zanne.” They also promise Mme. Zeisler 
in piano recitals and Warnery, a enw tenor. 

Newly elected officers of the Ellis Club 
are as follows: President, James Slauson; 
vice-presidents, F. A. Walton, Hancock 
Banning and W. Jarvis Barlow; secretary, 
H. D. Alfonso; treasurer, Louis Zinna- 
mon; librarian, H. D. Perry; chairman of 
executive’ committee, Walter Bordwell; 
musical director, J. D. Poulin; accompan- 
ist, Mary L. O’Donoughue. For the first 
concert there are in rehearsal MacDowell’s 
“Crusaders,” Schubert’s ° “Omnipotence,” 
Wagner’s “Grail” music and H. J. Stew- 
art’s “Song of the Camp.” ‘The latter was 
the composition awarded the first prize in 
the Pittsburgh choral competition. 

Lambardi’s newly organized opera com- 
pany comes to Los Angeles October 28 
according to present announcement. The 
company is now en route to San Francisco. 
The names on the roster are new to Los 
Angeles save one, Tarquinia Tarquini, who 
has sung in the Covent Garden company. 
She will be the star soprano. The réper- 
toire announced includes “Salomé,” ‘Con- 
chita” and “Ysobel.” But it’s dollars to 
doughnut holes that “Lucia” and “Carmen” 
will be much more in evidence. Such is 
history. 

Rudolf Friml is announced to conduct 
the premier performance of his opera, “The 
Firefly,’ at the New York Manhattan 
Opera House, November 6. There is no 
doubt of Friml’s melodic gift or of his 
general ability as a composer. It is to be 
hoped his dramatic sense is on a par with 
his musical and that his opera will be a 
success. Emma Trentini will have the title 
role. 

Mr. Von Stein announces that he has 
secured Franz Wilczek as teacher in his 
school. Wilczek is an artist of high rank 
and a violinist of note. He lived here for 
two or three years prior to his last trip to 
Europe. W. F. G. 





Vera Barstow Orchestra Soloist 


Vera Barstow, violinist, has been en- 
gaged for a week’s appearances at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition, beginning Septem- 
ber 30, with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under the direction of Wassili Leps 
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WHO IS THE “FAKE” COMPOSER? 





Not Turn. 





Andre Benoist’s Disturbing Views—Popular Composers Who Do 
Not Know One Note From Another—tTheir Casting of the 
Trained Musician Into Servitude—Why the Worm Does 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








ELIEVING that the Creator has given 
us our senses to help, and not to 
hinder us, I have never been able to agree 
with those who hold and teach that man is 
not to accept their evidence. Nevertheless, 
1 could scarcely believe my eyes when I 
read in MusicaAt AMErRiIcA recently an 
article by André Benoist, entitled “Indict- 
ing the ‘Fake’ Composer.” As I read on, 
my head fairly swam, and I thought—‘“In 
the name of a thousand devils! Is it pos- 
sible that any man can write these words, 
and knowing what he writes, believe 
them!” 

With an ardent desire to feel myself 
once more in a world of rational mortals I 
called the attention of the first man I 
could find to the article in question. What 
was my horror to hear him say, “Yes, that 
article is all right; that’s my belief ex- 
actly.” The blood froze in my veins, and 
the octopus of self-doubt now threw one 
of its hideous tentacles upon the sense of 
hearing. “What, are they all mad!” I 
thought, as I fled from the spot. “Must 
we pessimistically repeat, with Sachs, 
‘Wahn, Wahn, ueberall Wahn!’ Must we 
(my soul and I, since I had begun to 
despair of other rational companionship) 
gird up our loins and set out upon a 
laborious quest of world-enlightenment? 
‘Muss es sein?” came the fateful Beetho- 
venian query, and fatefully the answer feil, 
“Es muss sein.’ “Very well then, ‘An’s 
Werk!” as Klingsor says. (Did you ever 
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stop to think how often Wagner comes to 
the rescue, verbally—at least, if we ict 
him?) 

Mr. Benoist’s thesis, briefly, is as_ fol- 
lows: A man who does not know one note 
or one key from another makes up a “pop- 
ular” tune. He calls in a man who is well 
up in musical theory, and hires him to 
write down the tune and make an accom- 
paniment for it, paying him a few dollars, 
or a salary, for this service. The maker 
of the tune (who is not infrequently the 
author of the words also, if it is a song) 
then publishes the finished product as his 
own, often “reaping thousands of dollars 
from its sales.” Therefore the nominal 
composer of the piece is a “fake” com- 
poser, and the trained musician whom he 
hires is wronged and robbed. As Mr. 
Benoist puts it, the “fake” composer is 
“taking the bread and butter out of the 
mouth of the man who has spent a lifetime 
fitting himself for the task which another 
man is having done for him at a nominal 
fee.” The italics are Mr. Benoist’s. 


Ethics of the Matter 


In pursuing the ethics of the matter it is 
to be remembered that the hired theorist 
(often a composer or anear-composer, him- 
self) accepts his job and his pay with his 
eyes open, and is glad enough to find any 
means of earning a‘few dollars. Often he 
is a salaried man in the publishing house 
of a popular music composer who has been 
successful in building up a business on his 
“hits.” In other words, his position and 
status are definitely recognized and openly 
accepted in the music world. 

To begin with, I can only say that the 
man who “spends a lifetime,” as Mr. Benoist 
says, in fitting himself for the composition 
of popular music—“the task which another 
man” (the popular song composer) “is 
having done for him”’—is indeed a king of 
fools, and deserves not “five dollars” for 
harmonizing another man’s tune, but two 
dollars and thirty cents. For popular mu- 
sic is nine hundred and ninety-nine parts 
what any fellow can do spontaneously if 
he has the natural gift, and one part the- 
oretical training. One who has not the nat- 
ural gift had better keep out of the field, 
for he will certainly fail in it. 

The service of the “trained musician,” in 
harmonizing tunes, is worth not an iota 
more than the musically untrained maker 
of the tune pays for it. If it were, all 
those who provide such service are already 
self-condemned as incredibly foolish for 
not placing the market value of that ser- 


vice where it belongs. But it is not. The 
little knowledge of the necessary half- 
dozen chords or so, with the knack of 


writing them down in a practical playable 
shape, is so hopelessly common a thing and 
so easy to find, that it is inconceivable that 
its market value could be pushed up in the 
slightest degree. 

“Spending a lifetime” in obtaining a 
technical musical training has nothing to 
do with any part of the composition of 
popular songs, and the money and energy 
spent for such a training, with the writing 
of popular music in view as an end would 
be the apotheosis of economic waste, if it 
were not prevented from reaching that dig- 
nity by being insanity first. The picture 
Mr. Benoist calls up makes one think of a 
man obtaining an education in all the great 
universities of the world in order to be- 
come stenographer and grammarian to a 
writer of stories in the “Fireside Com- 
panion” or the “Police Gazette.” 

If this wronged and opptessed trained 
musician is in reality such a mighty fel- 
low, contributing about all that is of real 
value to popular music composition, and if 
the “fake” composer who invents the tune, 
who steals the credit of composership, and 
who feloniously reaps the reward is such 
a sneak and grafter, bordering upon the 
scandal of an exposé and the imminent 
execration of his fellow men, why in the 
name of common sense does not this 
Hercules of musical strength rise in his 


wrath and exterminate this bluffing dragon 
of darkness who guards the golden apples 
of the Hesperides? Why does not the 
genuine man of music (as Mr. Benoist 
sees it), he who has spent a “lifetime fit- 
ting himself,” and who has the real knowl- 
edge and power, assert that power and re- 
verse the existing conditions? Why does 
not this man of true knowledge and to 
whom the credit is due—why, I ask, does 
he not hire the other, and ignorant man, 
pay him the five dollars or so that it is 
worth to “invent” and hum or whistle a 
tune, add the real part out of his own life- 
long knowledge, and training, and reap the 
reward himself? 


Trained Harmonists Plentiful 


A little reflection upon this picture will 
be apt to give one a truer idea of the rela- 
tive values involved. One ignorant com- 
poser of successful popular tunes can find 
innumerable persons with a harmonic 
knowledge sufficient for his purpose, and 
whom he can hire cheaply; but one person 
of the latter sort will have a long search 
before he will find a single writer of suc- 
cessful popular melodies, and when he does 
find him he is apt to find him a millionaire, 
with serious objections to letting out his 
services for five dollars. In short, the 
ignorant maker of successful popular mel- 
odies will always be in a better position to 
give the trained harmonist a job than the 
latter will be to give him one. And it is 
right that it should be so, for the living 
spirit (linked to however crude and 
humble a mentality) which brings forth a 
pleasing melody, has a far greater human 
value than the mere head-knowledge 
needed to deal with and apply the proper 
harmonies. 

This simple truth Mr. Benoist seeks to 
obscure by a brilliant logical legerdemain 
worthy of a better cause. He writes, “The 
‘fake’ composeg will, as a rule, offer you 
as an argument that he alone has a gift 
of conceiving melodies suiting the popular 
taste; but this is an absurdity when you 
consider that the most popular tunes and 
the most lasting, have been written by 
thorough musicians.” He then cites Le- 
cocq, Planquette, Millécker, Offenbach, 
Suppe, Strauss, Lehar, Caryll, and Victor 
Herbert. 

Now, in the name of ten thousand devils, 
what have these creative geniuses to do 
with popular song writers’ oppressed har- 
monic assistants; what has “production” 
music to do with “popular” music; and why 
do not these “drudges” who as “thorough 
musicians” should find it easy to equal 
their ignorant masters in melody making, 
adopt the lucrative occupation of their 
masters, which they could improve upon, 
being able to be their own harmonists, and 
quit their own life of drudgery and op- 
pression? 

If the popular song writer’s “drudge” is 
really an Offenbach or a Herbert, he is at 
least three kinds of an idiot not to reveal 
himself as such. But Mr. Benoist has 
taken us into a field foreign to the discus- 
sion, for to be able to write a successful 
“production” song (i. e. for a musical 
stage work) is no more a proof of being 
able to write a successful “popular” song 
than to be able to write a good ode is a 
proof of being able to write a good sonnet 
or ballade. The melodies of the composers 
whom Mr. Benoist names never were and 
never can become “popular music” in the 
sense of the music of the man Mr. Benoist 
refers to in the first place, and whom he 
calls the “fake” composer. They involve 
musical principles never called into play by 
“popular” music, and they have a vastly 
smaller circulation. 


The Plain Fact 


The plain but apparently unseen fact at 
the bottom of Mr. Benoist’s difficulty is 
this—that there are a great many would-be 
composers who have laboriously acquired 
an excellent technical and theoretical train- 
ing but who have not a spark of the cre- 
ative spirit. These are the real “fake” 
composers. All their accumulated knowl- 
edge cannot weigh against one little gleam 
of that spirit, in however despised an in- 
tellectual setting it may appear; and, un- 
less they discover in themselves some other 
redeeming gift they fall to their natural 
level of “drudges” to their rightful mas- 
ters. ; 

The accumulation of intellectual riches 
has its value and place, and its correspond- 
ing pride. But it is well to remember the 


merchant who parted with all his riches 
when he found at last the pearl of great 
price. 
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with Ysaye—Plaza Musicales, etc 
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PRESIDENT’S OWN BAND ON TOUR TO PACIFIC COAST 


Western Members of Congress Per- 
suade Chief Executive to Give 
Permission for United States 
Marine Band to Make Its First 
Far Western Appearance in 
Twenty Years—Legendary and 
Official Accounts of Organiza- 
tion’s History 
HE United States Marine Band of 

Washington, D. C, the 
courtesy of President Taft and Secretary of 
the Navy Meyer, will start on an extended 


through 


concert tour to the Pacific Coast on Sep- 
tember 23. The opening concert will be 
given in Baltimore. It has been twenty 
years since the Marine Band has visited the 
Pacific Coast, and the indications are that 
on its present tour it will receive a most en- 
thusiastic welcome. The request to the 
President for permission for the band to 
visit the Western States came from many 
Western senators and _ representatives in 
Congress. 

The appended picture was taken at the 
Marine Barracks in Washington, following 
one of Lieut. Santelmann’s strenuous morn- 
ing rehearsals. These rehearsals are held 
five mornings each week throughout the 
entire year when the band is in Wash- 
ington. 

There are probably few persons in the 
United States who are aware that there is 
a romance, perhaps a myth, surrounding 
the origin of the Marine Band. The legend 
goes that somewhere about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Captain McNeil, 
of the American frigate Boston, was cruis- 
ing in the Mediterranean. While near the 
coast of Sicily the breezes carried to his 
ears the sound of military music, and what 
he had heard so faintly aroused in him the 
desire to enjoy it at closer quarters. He 
cast anchor and went ashore. There a reg- 
imental band was entertaining the popu- 
lace with the melodies of the Italian com- 
posers. The idea formed in the captain’s 
mind that it would be a fine thing to have 
such a band in his native country to de- 
light the people there with its music. 


Kidnapping a Regimental Band 


He lost no time in acting upon this mental 
suggestion, and in his most engaging man- 
ner invited the Sicilians to visit his ship 
and furnish the music for a concert and a 
ball. Lured by the prospect of good Amer- 
ican coin the Sicilians consented and the 
next evening appeared in full splendor on 
board the frigate. While on McNeil’s in- 
vitation they regaled themselves in the 
cabin with some peculiarly seductive bev- 
erage, the captain hoisted anchor and sailed 
away from Sicily. Both history and tradi- 
tion are silent as to what became of this 
kidnapped corps of musicians, for in 1814, 
when Washington was burned by the Brit- 
ish, the archives of the Marine Corps were 
destroyed and no account of the develop- 


ment of Captain McNeil’s enterprise re- 
mains. 
The official records prove that shortly 











oe did 














No. 1—Lieut. William H. Santelmann, Conductor U. S. Marine Band; 2—Mary 
Sherier, Washington Soprano, Soloist; 3—Mrs. W. L. Radcliffe; 4—W. L. 


Radcliffe, Manager of Tour 


after the organization of the Marine Corps, 
in 1801, Lieutenant Colonel Archibald Hen- 
derson brought from Naples thirteen Ital- 
ian musicians, and from this importation 
dates the origin of the band as a part of 
the government. As early, however, as 
July 11, 1798, the act creating the Marine 
Corps provided-for a drum and fife corps 
consisting of sixteen drummers and sixteen 
fifers, one of whom was designated as fife 
major. This aggregation was the Marine 
sand until the Neapolitans arrived three 
years later. 

The national fame of the Marine Band 
may be said to have begun while it was un- 
der Francis Scala’s leadership, as he inau- 
gurated the open-air concerts at the White 
House and at the Capitol, extra compensa- 
tion for these concerts being granted by 
Congress in 1856. These concerts grew 
rapidly in favor, and Congress was impor- 
tuned to grant authority for a reorganiza- 
tion of the band with a principal musician 
and thirty members. President Lincoln on 
July 25, 1861, set his signature to the law 
which established the Marine Band as the 
first official musical organization in the 
military service of the United States. 

Under Sousa’s Baton 

\fter nearly thirty years of service in 
the band Scala retired, having been the 
leader for twenty-two years. Later John 
Philip Sousa, a member of the band, as his 
father had been before him, was appointed 
leader, and upon his retirement, July 30, 
1892, when he started to organize a band 
of his own, the leadership was bestowed 


upon Francesco Fanciulli. His term of 
service expired on October 31, 1897; he was 
not reappointed and the band was without 
a leader until the following March. 
William H. Santelmann, the present 
leader of the band, was then appointed. 
The progress which was made under his 
direction in a short time proved the wis- 
dom of the choice. Trained by the best 
musical instructors in Leipsic, and with the 
musical traditions and inspirations of his 
native Germany, where also he was for a 
time a member of one of the famous Ger- 
man military bands, he was especially fitted 
for the post. Mr. Santelmann came to the 
United States in 1887, enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Band and remained there until 1895, 
when he organized an orchestra of his own 
in Washington, for he is as full a master 
of orchestral instruments as of those used 
in a band. The following year he was en- 
gaged as leader of the Columbia Orchestra 
in Washington and remained there until he 
returned to the Marine Band as its leader. 


Enlisting as Musicians 


Immediately following Mr. Santelmann’s 
appointment as leader came another reor- 
ganization of the Marine Band, in keeping 
with its position as the premier military 
band of the United States. The law of 
March 3, 1899, signed by President McKin- 
ley, increased the band to seventy-three 
members, consisting of a leader with the 
pay and allowance of a first lieutenant of 
the Marine Corps; a second leader; thirty 
first-class musicians; thirty second-class 
musicians; ten privates and a drum major. 
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All the 
years. 

All the members of the band must be 
trained musicians before they are accepted 
as part of the organization. None are 
taken on probation. Mr. Santelmann has 
been successful by imbuing each member of 
the band with his own broad musical spirit 
and enthusiasm. His labors to accomplish 
the best possible results have been fully 
recognized and appreciated by the officers 
in command of the Marine Corps and by 
the several secretaries of the Navy. One 
of the results of their appreciation has 
been the erection at the Washington Marine 
Barracks of a large hall where rehearsals 
are held and where during the Winter sea- 
son concerts are given twice a week which 
are largely attended by the leaders of 
Washington society. 


members are enlisted for four 





Increased Subscriptions for New York 
Philharmonic Concerts 


The renewals of subscriptions and new 
applications for seats received during the 
past week by.the Philharmonic Society of 
New York exceed in number all previous 
records of the society. Carnegie Hall will 
soon be entirely sold out to subscribers 
for the Friday afternoon series. The in- 
crease of subscriptions for the Thursday 
evening and Sufiday afternoon series is 
also large. In Brooklyn, for the series of 
five concerts at the Academy of Music, 
which does not begin until the latter part 
of November, the upper sections of the 
house are almost completely subscribed, 
while parquet and box subscriptions show 
a large increase over last season. 


Bispham’s Opening Concerts 

SypNEY, N. S., Sept. 7—Some one re- 
cently said of Mr. Bispham, “There is no 
halfway business about Dave.” And that 
is true. He started in upon his Autumn 
concert tour while it was yet Summer, be- 
ginning his contract of forty weeks under 
Frederic Shipman’s direction at Halifax, 
on August 30, with four concerts, the others 
being at Sydney, Amherst and St. John, 
N. B. The second week four more: Que- 
bec, Sherbrooke, Kingston, Ont., and Mon- 


treal. And so it is booked right along in 
Canada and the United States, until the 
middle of June. The vital interest and 


pleasure taken by Mr. Bispham in his work 
are being shared by his Canadian audi- 
ences, which are more numerous and more 
enthusiastic than ever over the baritone’s 
splendid vocal condition. His damaged 
leg is almost well. 





Francis Rogers Opens New York Studio 
on October 1 


Krancis Rogers will return to New York 
on October I, when, in addition to his 
concert work, he will resume his class in 
singing at his residence studio. 








Season 1912-1913 


Florence H INK LE. 


America’s Leading Concert Soprano 


With the following Organizations this Past Season: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra, 2 appear- 
ances. 

New York Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

New York Oratorio Society, 2 appear- 
ances. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 6 ap- 
pearances. 


Handel & Haydn Society of Boston. 
Philadelphia Choral Society. 
New Orleans Choral Society. 
Apollo Club, St. Louis. 
Apollo Club, Minneapolis. 
Apollo Club, Brooklyn. 
Liederkranz Society, New York. 
Orpheus Club, Buffalo. 
Orpheus Club, Toledo. 
Worcester, Mass., Music 
Buffalo Music Festival. 
Knoxville, Tenn., Summer Festival, 
Theo. Thomas Orchestra. 
Festival Tour, six weeks. 

Dates for next season now booking. Management 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


Festival. 
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SALZBURG AS A MOZART “ BAYREUTH” 


Chamber Music the Feature of This Year’s Concerts at the Master’s 
Birthplace—Propaganda of the ‘“‘ Mozartgemeinde ’’—Pianist and 
Teacher Who Started Sembrich on Her Vocal Career Celebrates 
His Eightieth Birthday in Vienna 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Vienna, Ploosigasse 6 (IV), 
August 28, 1912. 


a response to an invitation from the 
“Mozartgemeinde” at Salzburg to at- 
tend this year’s concerts there, I repaired, 
on August 14, to the historic site of Mo- 
zart’s birth, the quaint old town which is 
as fully pervaded by the spirit of the great 
master as is the more modern Bayreuth by 
the personality of Wagner. The “Mozart- 
gemeinde” is an association composed of 
friends and admirers of Mozart. It was 
founded in the year 1888 for the purposes 
of assisting the “Mozarteum International 


Institution,” which has in view the main- 
tenance and enlargement of the public mu- 
sic school, “Mozarteum,” the arrangement 
of periodical musical festivals on a grand 
scale, and the preservation of all historic 
sites and personal mementoes associated 
with the life and being of the great com- 
poser. The ‘“Mozartgemeinde” now num- 
bers branches in all the great European 
cities, and it is their endeavor to collect 
funds for the realization of the laudable 
end contemplated. 

The new Mozart House is in process of 
construction in one of the finest streets of 
the interesting town. The cornerstone was 
laid on August 6, 1910, and it is hoped to 
have the building completed by 1914, when 
it will be inaugurated with appropriate and 
impressive ceremonies. Prominent among 
the ardent supporters of the movement is 
Lilli Lehmann, whose incomparable Briinn- 
hilde and Isolde will be well remembered 
by New York opera goers of the early 
nineties. Still noble of face and queenly 
of figure the only sign the passing years 
have left on the “good fairy of Salzburg,” 
as she is called, is the silvery crown of 
her hair. She is full of enthusiasm as to 
the future of Salzburg, and to my query 
whether she thought that it might ever 
rival Bayreuth, she expressed the hope 
that it would in time. Already part of the 
great flood from America, that inundates 
the little Bavarian village at the time of 
the Wagner performances, finds its way to 
the quaint old Austrian town, to her joy, 


for she is particularly fond of America, 
bears it in loving remembrance and begged 
me to give it kindly greeting from her. 

This year’s musical productions were of 
the intimate kind known as chamber con- 
certs given in the intervals between the 
great festival concerts and intended to 
keep up the contact with the musical world, 
to make of Salzburg a veritable Mecca for 
all music lovers. Where, indeed, could 
they find a spot more replete with the very 
spirit of music and all connected there- 
with, not to speak of its natural beauties, 
its lovely environs, its historic churches and 
the grim old monastery known as the 
“Monchsberg” which dominates the city 
from a neighboring hill! 

As a matter of course Mozart had chief 
place on the programs, though Beethoven, 
Schubert, Bach and Haydn were also rep- 
resented. The four concerts took place 
on the evenings of August 14 and 16, and 
on the mornings of August 15 and 17, the 
last being succeeded by a banquet for the 
artists and patrons in the “Mozart” room 
of the museum. All the numbers were 
rendered with surpassing delicacy, purity 
of tone and precision of rhythm by the 
Rudolf Fitzner Quartet of Vienna, as- 
sisted by Professor Hausner (clarinet) and 
Professor Ledwinka (piano), of the Mo- 
zarteum itself, in the A Major Quintet by 
Mozart and Beethoven’s Piano Trio in B 
Major. Ary van Leuwen, the famous 
flutist of the Hofoper, contributed to the 
lovely effect of Mozart’s charming Quartet 
in A, while Frau Lili Petschnikoff and 
Herr A. Petschnikoff gave a fine rendition 
of Bach’s Concerto in D Minor for two 
violins. The concerts were given in the spa- 
cious Aula Academica of the old university 
building. Prominent among the audienc? 
was Director Paul Graener of the Mozart- 
eum, whose latest work, an opera entitled 
“Das Narrengericht” (The Fools Ver- 
dict) will have a first performance at the 
Volksoper in November. 


‘“‘Discoverer” of Mahler and Sembrich 


There is a venerable piano teacher in 
Vienna who quite recently very quietly 
celebrated his eightieth birthday, Professor 
Julius Epstein, who has numbered more 
than one American among his many pupils. 
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Though an artist in the truest sense of the 
word, first a pianist of rank and afterward 
a most successful piano pedagog, his mod- 
est and retiring disposition has kept him 
ever in the background. His greatest 
pleasure it always was to discover talent 
in others, and he has a supreme joy in the 
fact that he was the first to recognize the 
genius of Gustav Mahler. Connected with 
another discovery is the following interest- 
ing incident: 

Years ago a music teacher brought Pro- 
fessor Epstein a young girl of some fifteen 
or sixteen years to have her play for him. 
After hearing her Professor Epstein said: 
“Your pupil is specially gifted, but I would 
not advise her to devote herself to the 
piano; there are so many pianists now- 
adays that it has become an over-difficult 
vocation.” “But she can play the violin 
also!” exclaimed the teacher. So _ the 
came with a violin on another occasion and 
again played for the professor, who said: 
“She plays the piano decidedly better than 
the violin; as violinist her future would 
probably be—mernber of some woman’s or- 
chestra.” Then he added: “But if this girl 
with her vast musical gifts and deep feel- 
ing had a voice she would be fortunate in- 
deed.” In spite of the negative answer the 
professor insisted on hearing her sing, and 
after a few minutes excitedly exclaimed: 
“She has a voice, weak but heavenly, is a 
born singer and has a great future before 
her. I’m no singing teacher, but I cannot 
be mistaken. Bring her to the conservatory 
to-morrow for Professor Rokitansky to 
hear.” The latter fully confirmed Ep- 
stein’s verdict. The young girl was taken 
under tuition and is to-day one of the 
world’s most famous singers—none other 
than Marcella Sembrich. 

From Kaltenleutgeben, the Summer 
headquarters of Andreas Dippel, I have 
news of some newly engaged American 
artists for the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand 
Opera. They are Margaret Keyes, the 
mezzo-soprano and contralto, well known 
as an oratorio and concert singer in Amer- 
ica and England; Elsa A. Garrett, of Port- 
land, Ore., who will make her first appear- 
ance in grand opera, and Ruby Heyl, of all 
of whom Mr. Dippel expects great things. 


Imperial Opera Reopens 


On August 18 the Hofoper reopened with 
an unusually fine representation of “Tann- 
hauser,”’ with Schmedes, Weidemann and 
Mayr in the cast, and Edna de Lima in 
the part of the Hirtenknabe, the excellent 
rendition of which small but difficult rdle, 
unsupported by the orchestra as it is, was 
specially commented upon by the local 
critics. 

A guest singer, Voluntas Ranzenburg, 
gave occasion for the rare production of 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila,” and 
though proving a not unpleasing imper- 
sonator of the famous charmer, gave fur- 
ther occasion to regret once again the de- 
parture of Mrs. Cahier, whose convincing 
and artistic rendering of the rdle, both vo- 
cally and histrionically, is still fresh in 
memory. The first event of importance in 
the Hofoper’s new season will be the ap- 
pearance of Caruso in “Carmen” on Sep- 
tember 14. At the Volksoper Leo Slezak 
will give several guest performances, be- 
ginning on October 4 with Eleazar in 
Halévy’s “La Juive.” 

In the report of a recent charitable con- 
cert at the Semmering, Vienna’s fashion- 
able near-by mountain resort, the wonder- 
ful playing of Germaine Schnitzer, who is 
booked for an American tour in the com- 


ing Winter, was specially commented on. 
American Students Returning 


Before very long the American music 
students, now still scattered among the va- 
rious vacation resorts, but in the main at 
work there also, will return to headquar- 
ters at Vienna again. A goodly number 
have found congenial sojourn at “Die 
Karthause,” an ancient monastery in the 
romantic “Wachau” on the Danube, which 
Charles Stelzl, of Missouri, himself also a 
music student, has converted into an ideal 
Summer home. Some there will be miss- 
ing who were with us in the last years, 
now returned to their native heath, well 
fitted to assume the duties for which they 
prepared here so industriously. Among 
these is Clarice Balas, back in Cleveland 
with a letter of recommendation as pianist 
and teacher from the great Leschetizky. 
Indeed, he on one occasion complimented 
her before the entire class, and she has 
had praise from the critics also after sev- 
eral public appearances here. Some col- 
leagues of hers at the professor’s, Messrs. 
O’Connor, Frick and Steuck, are now also 
in Cleveland, and the quartet enjoys nothing 
more than talking over old times in Vienna, 
if one may say old times in connection with 
such youthful personages. 

AppIE FuNK. 





Henri Marteau, the violinist, with Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, pianist, and Hugo Becker, 
’cellist, will give three trio evenings in 
Berlin this season. 











On the occasion of his first appearance in 
London on May 9th, 1912. 


Louis Persinger 


THE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


was favorably criticized by the London 
Press 

The London Daily Telegraph said: 

‘Not since Sarasate have we heard violin 
playing more neat in the left hand or more mas- 
terly in the bow hand.’’ 

The financial success of the 
American tour of Mr. Persinger is now assured, 
there are not many dates open, the artistic suc- 
cess seems also to be assured. 

IFor dates, etc., address CONCERT DIREC- 
TION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Or Miss Josephine Trott, 28 West Washington 

St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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PROPAGANDA FOR A 
GUILMANT MEMORIAL 


Dr. Carl, Back from Europe, to 
Organize Testimonials Through- 
out the Country 


William C. Carl returned on the Lusi- 
tania last Friday from his annual Euro- 
pean tour in the best of health and with 


extensive plans for his approaching season 
at the Guilmant Organ School and concert 
tours this Winter. 

While in Paris he was entertained by 
the family of the late Alexandre Guilmant 
and delegated by them as chairman of the 
American committee for the monument to 
be erected in Paris in memory of the great 
French organist. The site selected is at 
the side of the Palais du Trocadéro, where 
M. Guilmant played for many years, and 
where his fame as the greatest organist of 
his day was first made. The monument 
will be designed by Allau and the work ex- 
ecuted by Corneille Theunissen, the famous 
sculptor. M. Boudais, architect of the 
Palais du Trocadéro, has already given 
permission for the site and work will soon 
be commenced. The French committee 
comprises the great artists of France and 
the American committee soon to be formed 
will include many leading musicians from 
New York to California. All the musical 
clubs of the country will be interested in 
the movement. Concerts and recitals will 
be arranged and in New York City a gala 
performance will be organized, at which 
artists from the Opera will participate. 

Dr. Carl had several conferences in Paris 
and with M. Félix Guilmant, M. Maurice 
Aliament and Mme. Victor Loret (mem- 
bers of the family), completed the final 
arrangements regarding the American 
committee. 

Asked if he had met any of the French 
organists durin® his ea oi Carl replied: 

“I had a visit with M. Joseph Bonnet, 
without doubt the thats organist in 
France to-day. M. Bonnet came from his 
Summer villa at Arcachon especially to see 
me in Paris. This young artist, who has 
a most engaging personality, will soon visit 
America. I predict a phenomenal and in- 
stantaneous success. In Europe he is in 
constant demand. For instance, his en- 
gagements this Fall include tours in Eng- 


land, Germany, Austria, Bavaria and 
Hungary, then a return to Paris for fes- 
tival services at St. Eustache, where he 


regularly plays, and for the Conservatoire 
concerts, where he replaced M. Guilmant 
as organist. Early in the new year he re- 
turns for another English tour, then to 
Prague, Austria and Belgium before the 
Lenten season. Bonnet is about to publish 
another set of twelve pieces for the organ. 
One will be in memory of the Titantc’s 
heroes. At the time of the disaster he was 
playing in England. At the conclusion of 
the concert the audience sang “Nearer My 
God to Thee,” after which he improvised 
upon the theme for a full half hour. In 
speaking of it he said: “I was never so 
— in my life, and so much so that 

have put down on paper a part of the 





LAURA MAVERICK GETS MEXICAN SONG ATMOSPHERE 


























Laura Maverick, the Mezzo-Soprano, and Her Husband, Carl Hahn, the ’Cellist, on 
the Porch at Their Texas Ranch 


AURA MAVERICK and her husband, 
Carl Hahn, the ’cellist, have returned 
to New York after a Summer spent on 
their 10,000-acre ranch in Texas and six 
weeks spent in Mexico, where Mme. Mav- 
erick devoted much of her time to the 
study of Mexican songs which she has in- 
troduced in her repertoire so effectively. 
The singer found a quaint appealing qual- 
ity to the native Mexican music that makes 
a charming contrast to the compositions 
usually included in a musical program. 


Mr. Hahn has resigned as conductor of 
the San Antonio, Tex., Symphony Orches- 
tra and will devote much of his time the 
coming season to the ’cello, playing in con- 
cert and recital. 

These two young artists begin a joint 
concert tour in November under the direc- 
tion of L. M. Goodstadt. The bookings 
cover the Southern States, Texas and the 
Middle West. After the holidays they will 
be again heard in New York, Boston and 
some of the universities and schools in the 
Fast. 





improvisation which will now be published 
in the forthcoming collection. Bonnet is 
writing an elaborate concert piece for my 
American tour, based on American themes, 
which interest him very much. He is a 
Huent writer, and his music is already 
widely played in this country. While 
abroad I received the manuscript of a 
Morceau de Concert composed for me by 
Christiaan Kriens, the Dutch composer. 
The piece is written on modern lines and 
is highly effective and brilliant. It will be 
an important addition to organ literature 
and covers thirty-two pages of manuscript. 
I shall soon produce it in New York. 

“At the Russian Church, in 
tended an impressive service. The work 
done by the chcoir is absolutely remark- 
able and regarding it I will have more to 
say a little later on. In London I was in- 
terested while attending one of the Queen’s 
Hall popular concerts conducted by Sir 
Henry Wood to observe the attitude of the 
audience. There were fully 4,000 persons 
in the hall. At the conclusion of the first 
part of the program, devoted to Bach, Mo- 
zart and Beethoven, fully one-half of the 
audience left the hall and did not remain 
for the second part, which contained sev- 
eral lighter numbers by modern writers. 
To me it spoke volumes for their musical 
taste. 


Paris, I at- 
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“The Baron Ferdinand de la Tombelle 
has dedicated to me a set of three pieces 
in the Gregorian mode, and each is in- 
teresting. He has also furnished me with 
much valuable material to incorporate in 
the ‘Life of Guilmant’ which I am writing. 
One letter of Guilmant regarding the 
Great G Minor Fugue of Bach, is of spe- 
cial value, and I have the original with me 
in my portfolio. In London Sir Frederick 
Bridge honored me with special attention, 
and through him I secured some excellent 
works which are new to this country. John 
FE. West, the well-known composer, also 
presented me with several interesting com- 
positions. In fact I have enough new mu- 
sic to keep me busy for a long time to 
come. 

Regarding his plans Dr. Carl said: 

“T shall be in town most of the time prior 
to the reopening of the Guilmant Organ 
School, October & During the season I 
shall introduce several important innova- 
tions which I think will greatly enhance 
the value of the course. At the ‘Old First 
Church’ the choir will be reorganized at 
once, and arrangements made for the ser- 
vices of the Winter. I shall play many 
concerts, and in addition to my New York 
will travel extensively and inaugu- 
rate a large number of the new organs now 
in course of construction.” 

Immediately on his arrival in New York 
Dr. Carl was notified that he had been en- 
gaged as soloist for the Maine Festivals. 
He will have three appearances, on October 
14, 15 and 16, playing on the new Austin 
organ, one of the largest in the world 


series 


PITTSBURGH GETS 
BIG MUSIC LIBRARY 


Nearly One Thousand Volumes of 
Scores Selected by City Or- 
ganist Heinroth 


Sept. 16—Charles Heinroth, 
city organist and director of music of Car- 


PITTSBURGH, 


negie Institute, has selected 930 volumes of 
musical scores for the 
of Pittsburgh, which borrowed 
from that institution by those with proper 


Carnegie Library 


may be 


credentials. Some of the volumes have 
fifty or more compositions bound under 
one cover. More than 1,000 cards were 


needed to catalog them properly. Among 
the scores are several hundred miniatures 
which will help students who wish to make 
a study of compositions of Beethoven, 
Gluck, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Weber, Re- 
ger, Ditters von Dittersdorf and a large 
number of others. These particular scores 
are in the main confined to chamber music, 
but the library has the full parts of these 
compositions in other editions. 

Some of the best known operas are to be 
found among the volumes selected by Mr. 
Heinroth. Then there are symphonies, 
poems, suites, church music, various forms 
of masses, “Te Deum,” cantatas, oratorios, 
etc. The student of the piano and organ 
has by no means been forgotten, as such 
compositions as the “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
Dvorak’s Symphony, No. 5, and many 
others have been made a part of the mu- 
sical storehouse. The library is now en- 
gaged on the task of making a complete 
list of all scores, so that persons desiring 
to inspect them or those seeking informa- 
tion will know the full extent of this splen- 
did collection. 

Mr. Heinroth was regarded as the most 
competent man in Pittsburgh to do the 
work. His lectures on the great composers 
during the Lenten seasons of the last few 
years have been most enjoyable events. 

Pittsburgh is to have a symphony or- 
chestra and a community chorus such as 
they have in Cincinnati, according to Will 
Earhart, director of music in the Pitts- 
burgh schools, who has been formulating 
plans to that end. The chorus will be a 
singing society of young people. He hopes 
to see an orchestra in every school in the 
city and intends to invite compositions 
from the boys and girls of the schools. He 
will devote the fifteen or twenty minutes 
given to music every day in the schools 
here to the singing of simple little songs, 
wishing to teach the pupils the rudiments 
of music by this method. Then he pro- 
poses to expand gradually. Talent in the 
use of various instruments will be sought 
out, and from those showing aptitude will 
be organized a symphony orchestra. Mr. 
Earhart believes that the community 
chorus, which is a rarity outside of Europe, 
can be established in Pittsburgh within a 
very short time. EF. C. S. 





Dippel and Campanini in Carlsbad 


CartseAp, Aug. 28—General Manager 
Andreas Dippel and Musical Director Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, of the Chicago Opera 
Company, have been conferring here over 
the arrangements for their forthcoming 
season in Chicago, Philadelphia and New 
Vork 
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“I ZINGARI” MUCH LIKE ““ PAGLIACCI”’ 


But Reports from — Performance in Italy Indicate that New 
Leoncavallo Work Surpasses the Old—New Operas in Process 
of Composition—Controversy Over Heine as Alleged Blackmailer 


of Composers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
6 Via Monte Savello, 
Piazza Montanara, 
Rome, August 30, 1912. 
F the private performance for copy- 
right purposes of Leoncavallo’s new 
opera, “Zingari,” at Montecatini, in Tus- 
cany, on August 27, I can merely give you 
what little we have heard in Rome. The 
rehearsal was attended only by friends of 
the composer, including the publisher Son- 
zogno, and some politicians and artists 
who are taking the waters at the Tuscan 
resort. 
The opera is divided into two rapid dra- 
matic episodes and therein is similar to 


“Pagliacci.” The first act has a fine love 
duet and strong tenor and baritone parts. 
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were rendered in a very artistic 
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The second part is described by those who 
have heard it as magnificent, with its in- 
termezzo, duets for soprano and tenor and 
soprano and baritone. Then there is a 
grand tragic finale in which the composer 
has put forth his best efforts, which, it is 
said, surpass those developed in “Pagli- 
acci.” 

The singers at the private rehearsal 
were Rinalda Pavoni, soprano; the tenor, 
Cunego, and baritones, Caronna and San- 
tolin. The libretto of the opera is by En- 
rico Cavacchioli and Guglielmo Emanuel, 
who, with the composer, were highly com- 
plimented by the select company of au- 
ditors. “Zingari,” as already stated, is to 
be the first produced in public in London, 
for which city Leoncavallo seems to have 
a particular predilection. 

Many Roman musicians and lovers of 
music have gone like Maestro Puccini and 
the conductor of the Costanzi Orchestra 
to the great shrine of Wagner at Bayreuth. 
There is no doubt that Romans are eager 
to hear “Parsifal,” and that they will ap- 
plaud it with all their might when it is 
presented here. In this connection the fact 
is recalled that Liszt long ago doubted if 
there were any conductors in Italy capable 
of reproducing Wagner operas. Luigi 
Mancinelli, Giuseppe Martucci and Arturo 
Toscanini have proved the fallacy of that, 
and at the present moment there is not 
an Italian knowing anything about music 
who is not a fervent admirer of the com- 
poser of the “Ring.” I note, by the way, 
that the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik of 
Leipsic announces that Composer Puccini 
went to Bayreuth on ‘the invitation of the 
Wagner family in order to attend the last 
performances of “Parsifal.” The Italian 
composer is undoubtedly a great favorite 
in Germany, and this may to some extent 
compensate him for the recent attacks 
made in his own country on his reputation 
as an artist. 


New Perosi Opera 


It is announced from Vienna that Mar- 
ziano Perosi, brother of the priest, Don 
Lorenzo Perosi, is engaged on a new opera 
to be called “Jenny.” This it is said will 
be produced not in Austria, but in Italy. 
The libretto, prologue and three acts, is by 
Virginio Gayda. The action takes place, 
first in Sweden and then in Monte Carlo, 
that is to say in the land of perpetual snow 
and in the land of eternal Summer. Jenny 
is a lovely Swedish girl whose grandfather 
wants her to marry Doctor Olaf. She 
prefers her cousin Jensen, an adventurer 
who has been wandering about the world 
with Sonia Janoroska, a too lively Russian 
woman. Jenny goes with her cousin to 
Monte Carlo, where the inevitable hap- 
pens. The man meets the Russian woman 
there and again falls victim to her allure- 
ments. Jenny in despair returns home 
only to find her grandfather dead, Olaf 
gone away and.her home empty. Then she 
dies. This sad subject is being treated 
by Marziano Perosi polyphonically and 
contrapuntally. He will be inspired by 
the melancholy music of the freezing North 
and by the warmer melodies of his own 
land. 

Latest reports in Rome concerning new 
works of music are to the following effect: 


Professor Morello, of the Palermo Con- 
servatory of Music, has ready a melodra- 
matic opera in four acts, entitled “La Bar- 


onessa di Carini. Composer Giuseppe 
Patri is working on an opera taken from 
Flaubert’s “Salammbo,” already as every- 
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set to music by Reyer, of 
Cadore has written a one-act melo- 


body knows, 
Paris; 
dramatic opera, “Rondinella’; Ricitelli 1s 
writing an opera in two acts, “Maria sul 
monte”; Francesco Pugliese has already an 
operetta, “Dolce Oriente,” and about five 
other maestri are engaged in the produc- 
tion of new works. They are principally 
Milan and Turin men. 

Composer Luigi Ferrari-Trecase, who 
has signed a contract to write the music 
for a new scenic poem by Fausto Salvatori, 
entitled “Bellinda ed il mostro” (“Bel- 
linda and the Monster’) was one of Pietro 
Mascagni’s best pupils at Pesaro, and has 
been recently appointed organist at Vals 
di Pompei Church, near Naples. 


Accusing Heine of Blackmailing 


The objections raised in Germany to tli: 
erection of a monument to that caustic 
poet and publicist, Heinrich Heine, have 
found an echo in Rome from the musical 
side. Signor Calosio Renda, writing in the 
Giornale d’Italia, alleges that Heine was-a 
persistent blackmailer, that he continually 
demanded money for writing eulogies of 
Meyerbeer, and that, when the composer 
of the “Huguenots” refused to part with 
more money, Heine attacked him in Ger- 
man newspapers. Liszt and Spontini were 
attacked by the poet for the same reasons, 
this having been shown by letters written 
by Meyerbeer recently discovered in a Ber- 
lin antiquity shop. 

Here in Italy interest is taken in the so- 
called revelations of the poet’s blackmail- 
ing propensities, principally as regards 
Spontini. In June, 1844, it appears that 
Heine attacked Spontini, who was then a 
corductor of the orchestra of the Berlin 
Royal Theater. The poet delivered his at- 
tack in the Augsburger Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, and then wrote for more money to 
Meyerbeer, who was an enemy of Spontini. 
All this is Berlis news and I allude to it 
only from the side which interests Italy, 
where both Spontini and Liszt are better 
remembered than Meyerbeer. 


Summer Music in Rome 


HE principal home of Summer music 
in Rome continues to be the Quirino, 
where “La picola confettiere,” by Ken- 
nedy Laurie, attracts large crowds, espe- 
cially on Sundays and holidays, when two 
performances are given. The adventures 
of the Viennese confectioner and _ his 
pretty wife, of Count Daniel, and Maia 
are followed by the public with attention 
and the lively music of Laurie is much ap- 
preciated. The leading parts are taken by 
Gisella Pozzi and the tenor, Miselli, who 
both sing well. The “Geisha” has likewise 
been represented at this theater, with Clara 
de Claire as Mimosa. 
At the Nazionale we have also a series 
of light operas including the “Dollar Prin- 


cess,” “Susanna” and “Dolce Lola.” Six 
new ope rettas | are promised. These are 
‘ ‘ 9 ° “ 
“Conca d’oro,” or “Golden Shell,” music 





by De Checco; “La pazzerella,” or “Little 
Simpleton,” music by Zeihrev; “Capriccio 
antico,” “Old Caprice,” music by D’Ar- 
clée; “Tzigana,”’ the “Gypsy,” music by 
Turreni; “Le donne, i cavalier,” “Ladies 
and Knights,’ music by Cucchetti, and 
“T’Assiuolo,” “The Nightbird,” music by 
Onofri. The company at the Quirino is 
managed by Signor Lombardo and that at 
the Nazionale by Signor Lauri, formerly 
manager of the City of Milan Company. 
At the Apollo Theater the Magnani 
Company opens with Leoncavallo’s “Re- 
ginetta delle Rose” and the Vitale Oper- 
etta Company is coming here from Na- 
ples. WALTER LONERGAN. 
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German Orchestras Book Zetta Whitson 
for Fall Concerts 


Cuicaco, Sept. 12.—Zetta Whitson, a 
former Chicago girl, has been achieving 
success in Berlin in the violin classes of 
Theodore Spiering. Miss Whitson is to 
make her début on November 14 with the 
Bluthner Orchestra. On this occasion she 
had expected to play the new concerto of 
the now deceased Coleridge-Taylor, with 
the composer conducting. This also was 
to have been the first performance of his 
work in Germany. 

Miss Whitson will also appear with the 
Dresden Gewandhaus Orchestra on No- 
vember 8 and 9g, besides several recitals 
already booked in various of the German 
cities. Later in the year she will return 
to the States for a short tour of the Middle 
West, where she is already favorably 
known, returning again to Europe for fur- 
ther work during the season of 1913-14. 

Leo Schulz, the prominent New York 
‘cellist. recently played an accompaniment 
for Miss Whitson at an impromptu recital 
at Les Plons, the Summer home of Mr. 
Spiering, and he spoke in highly compli- 
mentary terms of her work. 





Hubbard Boston Studio Reopened with 
Large Class 


Boston, Sept. 16.—Arthur J. Hubbard, 
the successful teacher of singing, opened 
his studio a week ago with a large class 
of students booked for the season. Mr. 
Hubbard has proved through his work that 
he has a capacity for developing the voice 
in the shortest possible time. His peda- 
gogical facility and his intelligent inter- 
pretation of the best songs in all languages 
have made the greatest demands upon his 
time, so that shortly after the opening of 
each season his classes are entirely full. 
Mr. Hubbard’s careful training of his pu- 
pils has also made them in demand for 
church positions and many are also doing 
excellent work in operatic lines. 
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SEES ADVANTAGE TO OUR SINGERS 
IN NASAL SPEECH OF AMERICANS 


Gives Protection and Rest to the Throat Until the Time Comes to 
Develop the Voice, Says Alfred Baehrens, American Teacher in 
Paris—A Firm Believer in the French Capital as International 


Music Center—Vocal Study 
Possibility of the Future 





Inquiries relating to music matters, 
whereabouts of friends and music per- 
sonalities, introductions to teachers 
and musicians, and general information 
may be addressed to our Paris Bureau, 
to which also mail may be sent. All 
such services are free of charge. 











Bureau of Musical America, 
5 Villa Niel, Paris, 
September 5, 1912. 

TRUE aartist. like a real sportsman, 
should love and practise all arts, all 
sports. He may be particularly proficient 
in one special branch, but his gains in 
broadness, in efficiency in that particular 
branch will be proportioned to the fre- 
quency of his excursions into the other 

provinces of art. 

There is a man in Paris who, in the field 
of music, has applied these principles from 
the start, and he is an American. 

Alfred Baehrens was born in Canton, O., 
and displayed remarkable ability at the age 
organist in one of the 
He came to 


of eleven as 
churches of his native city. 
Europe and studied long under such mas- 
ters as Guilmant, who spoke of him as 
“one of the best organists he has ever 
heard”; under Caussade, professor at the 
Conservatoire, and who coached him in 
fugue and composition; under Dallier, or- 
ganist of the Madeleine Church; under 
Clemens of the Royal Chapel, Berlin. 
Baehrens has held for twelve years the 
envied post won after a most difficult com- 
petitive trial and which he still holds of 
organist at the Trinity American Church 
of Paris. He has under his direction a 
choir comprising more than a_ score of 
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English boys and men whose musical 
studies he supervises. 

About seven years ago Baehrens became 
assistant to Jean de Reszké when the latter 
left the operatic stage to devote himself 
to teaching. As a pupil and friend of de 
Reszké, and as his accompanist, Baehrens 
is beyond doubt one of the best fitted to 
impart the master’s precepts. 

A brilliant musician, a gifted theorician, 
a baritone of such talent that he was so- 
licited by the director of the Opéra Co- 
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mique to join his company, Alfred Baehr- 
ens has added from his vast fund of ex- 
perience in nearly all branches of music 
to the valuable advice given by Jean de 
Reszké. He ranks to-day, in the master’s 
own opinion, among the first instructors in 
voice production of this city. 

It was the good fortune of the MusIcAL 
AMERICA correspondent to find Mr. Baehr- 
ens in a talkative mood when asked for 
his views concerning the conditions under 
which the American girl studies singing in 
Paris. His varied experience makes his 
opinion of particular interest. 

Nasal Speaking Voice and Advantage 


“Nature has strongly favored the Amer- 
ican girl with regard to singing,” he be- 
gan. “The nasal speaking voice which is 
the general characteristic of the American 
girl, and which, when pushed to the ex- 
treme is a subject of much ridicule among 
foreigners, offers one great advantage for 
a singer—that of protecting the throat and 
of affording it a quiet rest until the day 
when it is to be used for singing. 

“The American girl who begins to study 
singing possesses, therefore, a_ throat 
which is thoroughly developed and is not 
tired by over-exercise. The soil is virgin, 
with all the qualities of richness that can 
be desired. There remains but to eliminate 
the nasal ‘twang’ in the singing voice.” 

His twelve years’ experience in France, 
Italy and Germany, the languages of which 
he speaks fluently, suggested comparisons 
between the American girl and girls of 
European countries. “If we compare the 
American girl’s voice with that of girls of 
other nationalities we notice that the lat- 
ter present in many cases an inferiority of 
quality in certain registers, the medium 
especially. There are, for instance, very 
few good voices among English women. 
They speak in the back of the throat, their 
speech is harsh and the vocal cords are 
tired even before they begin to sing. The 
Italian woman’s voice is too flat. It does 
not possess that fresh, round quality of 
the American voice which is characterized 
by its very freshness and purity. 

“The only great difficulty which I have 
experienced in teaching Americans is to 
make them sing pure vowels. The Italians 
and the French have a mobility of the lips 
which our compatriots have not and 
therein may reside their superiority of 
enunciation in this respect. 

“Enunciation cannot be divorced from 
voice production, for singing based on poor 
pronunciation is incomprehensible and 





loses practically all its charm. French 
enunciation should be taught first of all 
foreign languages, because in French each 
vowel has its full and independent value. 


Deficient in Elements of Music 


“I find the American girl deficient as a 
rule in her knowledge of the elements of 
music. She is not proficient in sight-read- 
ing and the view of a sheet of new music 
is apt to make her lose much assurance. A 
good musical basis is, beyond doubt, nec- 
essary to make a good singer and the 
American girl should give more attention 
to this matter before coming to Europe to 
study. Much will be gained in time-saving 
and progress will be more rapid. 

“I can see no reason for the bad name 
so often given American pupils by foreign 
teachers. The majority of failings with 
which they reproach our compatriots are 
due to their own inability to comprehend 
the American temperament rather than to 
the American’s shortcomings. I have 
always found the American girl intelligent 
and persevering and withal what is called 
a good pupil.” 

Like all those who have had long expe- 
rience in Europe, Baehrens is a firm be- 
liver in Paris as the art center par excel- 
lence: “The American girl should cer- 
tainly come to Paris to study singing,” he 
replied emphatically to my question, “or 
at least to complete her musical education. 
Paris is beyond doubt the world center for 
voice production. Here come the great 
operatic stars to ‘freshen up’ every Sum- 
mer. Hither hasten in the midst of a 
broken engagement stars of great magni- 
tude whose voice has suddenly failed them. 
Hither come every year—and I have per- 
sonally known several such cases—German 
tenors, well known in their own country. 
They return to Germany to star in Wag- 
rerian roles with voices of greater volume 
and richness. They have develoned their 
organ as they never could have developed 
it with the German method, and_ they 
have a style which they could never have 
mastered in their own environment. 
American stars, aside from the technical 
advantages they can acquire here, need the 
luster of an occasional Paris success to 
keep them before the public eve. This is 
so true that we see many come here once 
a year to coach and in quest of an appear- 
ance at the Opéra or the Opéra Comique. 

“Appreciation of art must be in the 
blood of a nation for several generations 
before that country can produce really 
great artists and art centers. An evolu- 
tion is under way in the United States. 
Millions have been spent in educating the 
nation to the high standards of art and 
this money will soon produce results. The 
people of our country have had the priv- 
ilege, enjoyed so far by no other nation, 
of hearing the greatest singers and musi- 
cians, many of the world-famous stars in 
uniaue grand opera casts. All this pioneer 
work is certain to benefit the nation. Al- 
ready I notice an elevation in the general 
standard of the American pupils who come 
to me from year to year. 

“T can see no reason why one should 
fear greater dangers for a young girl in 
Paris than in any large city in the United 
States. As far as prices are concerned, the 
terms of tuition are just as reasonable in 
Paris as elsewhere. The traditional price 
of $5 a lesson the world over prevails also 
in this city. 

American Teacher More Helpful 

“The American girl will find an advan- 
tage in studying with an American teacher. 
To take but one example. that of the 
teaching of enunciation: A French mas- 
ter will assuredly give a good example of 
how a syllable should be pronounced, but 
unfamiliar with the characteristics of 
American enunciation he will be unable to 
correct mistakes by teaching the pupil how 
to produce the desired sound. Other 
things being equal, the American girl 
should prefer the American professor.” 

Baehrens’s long connection with Jean de 
Reszké suggested a query concerning his 
method: “We hear a great deal about 
‘methods’ in these days,” he replied, “but 
there is in reality but one _ universal 
method: that of natural singing. The 
Italian method of emitting the voice en- 


tirely on the breath is still the only one 
that meets with the approval of all recog- 
nized masters. Improve breathing and you 
will improve singing. Breathing is the 
foundation of singing. 

“This question of natural breathing is a 
most befogged one. We hear many teach- 
ers exclaim, ‘Breathe naturally,’ but few 
explain how this is to be done when the 
voice is expected to execute several notes 
of great volume on the same _ breath. 
Therein lies the superiority of the real 
master. 

“IT should like to draw attention to one 
fact which, to my mind, is of the greatest 
importance and which has not had ade- 
quate publicity. Medical specialists main- 
tain, basing their assertion on accurate 
data spreading over many years, that con- 
sumption has its inception in a part of the 
body which is not often used. It not fre- 
quently declares itself in the cavities of 
the pharynx. Enlightened practitioners 
agree nowadays in recommending singing 
as a cure for nasal or pulmonary con- 
sumption in the first stages. Thus, be- 
sides, filling a high function in the social 
organization as an exponent of art in one 
of its highest manifestations, the singing 
teacher may see the day when the medical 
profession will bring to him patients to be 
submitted to his treatment, and so our 
services to humanity will be increased a 
hundredfold.” 

Some Baehrens Pupils 


The Paris home of Alfred Baehrens—a 
delightful house concealed from the road 
by a wall of shrubbery—has long been a 
favorite gathering place for American 
musicians. Here, at the fortnightly Thurs- 
day reunions, have assembled all those 
prominent in musical activities. Among 
Mr. Baehrens’s pupils particular mention 
should be made of Tessa Mundell, of San 
Francisco. She studied here for three 
years with her master and declined alluring 
offers to go on the comic opera stage in 
this city. Other noted pupils of his are 
Mrs. Rachel Frease-Green, of Chicago, 
who has met with marked success at Cov- 
ent Garden; Mme. Norelli, also of Covent 
Garden; Kate Lawrer Belcher, of Port- 
land, who has devoted herself to concert 
work in the United States; Mrs. Walter 
Wheatley, of Covent Garden; Einar Lin- 
den, of the Copenhagen Opera; Gertrude 
Darrell, the American ‘ingénue’; M. Bur- 
ger, a noted member of the KOnigswinter 
Opera Company; James Goddard, a bass- 
baritone, whose work at Covent Garden 
ranked him as a great artist; August Kiess, 
the well-known German-American baritone 
of Covent Garden. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





HERE is a considerable variety in the 
octavo issues of the Boston Music 
Company for the Fall season. Under the 
category of “Music for the Protestant 
Episcopal Service’* there is a “Jubilate 
Deo in A” by N. L. Norden, a piece of 
strong writing which may be sung with 
orchestra or organ, an anthem, “O Love 
the Lord” by George A. Burdett, nicely 
conceived from a choral standpoint and an 
agreeable setting of the familiar lines, 
“Tarry With Me” by W. H. Neidlinger. 
lor the Catholic Church there is a motet, 
“Venite Filii,” by C. G. Garofalo, for mixed 
voices a capella. 

A volume that should be examined by all 
choirmasters in America is “The Parish- 
ional Choir,” containing thirty anthems for 
mixed voices, compiled and edited by Ar- 
thur H. Ryder, the eminent Boston or- 
ganist and composer. It is nicely gotten 
up and the material in it is of a high order. 
Among the anthems are Frederick Field 
Bullard’s “Immanuel’s Land,” Oliver 
King’s “Arise, O Jerusalem,” Stainer’s “I 
Am the Bread of Life,” Sullivan’s “The 
Lord Is Nigh,” and others by Tours, Fred. 
H. Young, Barnby, Borch, Knight, Gaul, 
CRE. SC. 

The secular issues contain two arrange- 
ments by W. Franke-Harling of the pop- 
ular Gounod Serenade, set for mixed voices 
and the Godard Berceuse from “Jocelyn” 
arranged for mixed voices with tenor solo. 
The latter will be acceptable to many 
choral organizations, the manner in which 
the arranger has done his work being en- 
tirely satisfactory. For women’s voices 
there is an arrangement of H. Mouton’s 
“Enchanted Hour’ by Glen Carle for 
three-part chorus and an extraordinarily 
fine terzetto for women’s voices, “Fair Daf- 
fodils” by H. Clough-Leighter. The poem is 
by Robert Herrick and for it Mr. Clough- 
Leighter has found splendid musical ex- 
pression. It is modern in style and will 
take much care to bring out its subtleties 
satisfactorily; the composer has inscribed 
it, however, to the St. Cecilia Club, New 
York, of which Victor Harris is conductor, 
and in this way he is assured of a good 
performance, for under Mr. Harris’s guid- 
ance the chorus, which is an uncommonly 
good ensemble, will perform it with excel- 
lent results. 





*“TuBILATE Deo 1n A.” For Quartet of Mixed 
Voices with Organ Accompaniment. By N 

Norden. Price, 20 cents. ‘‘O Love tHE Lorp. i 
or Quartet of Mixed Voices with Organ Accom- 
paniment. By George A. Burdett. “‘TArry wiITH 
Me.” For Quartet of Mixed Voices with Organ 
Accompaniment. By W. H. Neidlinger. Price, 
15 cents each. “Ventte Frurr.” Motet for Mixed 


Voices a capella. By C. G. Garofalo. Price, 15 
cents. 

For Mrixep Vorces’ (Secular). SERENADE, 
By Charles Gounod. Arranged by W. Franke- 


“JoceLyn.”” By Ben- 
Franke-Harling. 


Harling. BERCEUSE from 
jamin Godard. Arranged by W. 
Price, 15 and 20 cents, respectively. 

For Women’s Votces. “ENCHANTED Houvurs.” 
By H. Mouton. Arranged by Glen Carle. “‘Farr 
Darropits.” By H. Clough-Leighter, Op. 55, no. 
1. Price, 15 and 25 cents, respectively. All pub- 
lished by the Boston Music Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

* * * 
FP gee sieeity throughout the country 
will unite in thanking Homer N. 

3artlett, the eminent composer, for his 
new organ composition, “Méditation 
Sérieuse,”t which appears from the Schir- 
mer press. It is about as fine a work as 
Mr. Bartlett has done in a considerable 
time and is a worthy creation in every way. 

The sterling Suite in C and the Toccata 
in E have made Mr. Bartlett many friends 
among organists and this composition will 
continue and strengthen what the other 
two have begun. It is a Larghetto in D 
flat major, three-four time and opens 
calmly on a dominant pedal, A flat, over 
which the other voices enter, until the first 
theme appears in the right manual. This 
melody is a plaintive one. It is followed 
after nine measures by a new episode, ma- 
jestic and firm in manner, which plays an 
important part in the development. Odue 
hears it first in the prevailing tonality, but 
it is immediately restated in F maicr 
Then comes a repetition of the opening, 
this time however on a pedal F in B® flat 
major. Free treatment follows and the 
measures of beautiful melodic writing. 

An Allegretto Con Moto section in 6/8 
time presents new thematic material, fresh 
and lovely in content. Modulation sets in 
and before one has realized it one is in E 


flat; here Mr. Bartlett brings back the 
episode from the first part and with mu- 
sicianly skill states three measures of it, 
answering it with his new theme now set 
in G major. This plan is repeated with 
the tonalities of G Flat and B flat con- 
trasted. Then comes a passage of chro- 
matic writing that is as natural as though 
it were made with the simplest harmonies, 
but its effect is extraordinary. A portion, 
pit mosso, contains decidedly subtle har- 
monic touches and a passage in the man- 
uals in sixths brings us to the first section 
in D flat major with which the piece began. 

Mr. Bartlett recapitulates, but with va- 
riety of treatment. The final Adagio, 
which serves as a coda, is extremely im- 
pressive. The episode which has been used 
so skillfully is given out in augmentation, 
in 3/2 time, and the final line of progres- 
sions which are carefully worked out 
makes it a closing section of power and 
nobility. 

Like Mr. Bartlett’s other works it is 
written with that knowledge of the technic 
of composition that comes with years of 
study and through deep research into the 
works of the masters from the standpoint 
of the analyst. There is not a single meas- 
ure that cannot bear the closest scrutiny 
from the theoretical standpoint. It is won- 
derfully fashioned and it has inspiration 
for its raison d’étre. As a recital piece it 
takes high rank and should at once figure 
on the lists of our leading concert or- 
ganists. 

It bears a dedication “To Samuel A. 
Baldwin, Professor of Music, College of 
the City of New York.” 
win, who is an ardent admirer of Mr. 
Bartlett’s compositions, played the work 
from manuscript a number of times last 
Spring and on each occasion it was re- 
ceived with spontaneous applause. 





+*“MépITATION Sértpuse.”” For the Organ, By 


Homer N. Bartlett. Op. 243. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York. Price, 75 cents. 
x* x * 


HE new publications of the John 
Church Company, a house that has 
contributed in no small measure to the 
literature of American song, promise an 
extraordinary output for the year. Among 
the new songst are “Women of Inver,” by 
Raymond Loughborough, which Clara Butt 
will sing here this season. It is a big 
modern song, comparable in general plan 
to Sidney Homer’s “How’s My Boy?” and 


cannot fail to win favor for composer and 
interpreter. The text, by Ruth Sawyer, is 
strong and vivid. Two songs by Robert 
Coverley, “Sweetest Rose That Ever 
Bloomed” and “What Would the Roses 
Say?” strike a pleasing note without mak- 
ing any claim to profundity. They are 
graceful and melodious and should find 
admirers among teachers, as well as 
among concert artists. 

A good setting of the poem already 
made familiar in Oley Speaks’s song, “To 
You,” is Wallace A. Sabin’s “Heart of 
Gold.” The music which Mr. Sabin, a 
prominent musician on the Pacific Coast, 
has found for this lovely lyric, is appro- 
priate and expressive and marked by mu- 
sicianly workmanship. Harriet Ware is 
represented by “Highland Joy,” a song in 
buoyant style, full of whirling and crash- 
ing rhythmic impulse. 

Otto Wick, a Buffalo musician, has a 
German song, “Zu Spat,” interestingly 
conceived and modern in spirit. The poem 
is by Karl Bienenstein and Alice Matul- 
lath has made the English translation with 
much success. The song has_ melodic 
phrases of true beauty and is written with 
an eye for vocal effects, albeit the accom- 
paniment is full and prominent. It is 
dedicated to Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

A single piano tssue also appears, 
“Moon Madrigal,” by Charles Willeby. - It 
is a pleasant composition in intermezzo 
manner, with tuneful themes, simply and 
directly treated, and nicely written for the 
instrument. It will be useful as a light 
teaching piece and as a recreation piece 
for talented amateurs. A. W. K. 


Medium 





t‘‘WoMEN oF INVER.” Song for a 
Voice. By Raymond Loughborough. Price 75 
cents. “SweEeTrSt Rose THAT Ever BLooMep,”’ 
*“Wuat Wovtp THE Roses Say?” Two Songs by 


Robert Coverley. Price 60 cents each. “HEART 
OF Gora. ” Song for a Low Voice. By Wallace 
A. Sabin. “HigHianp Joy.’’ Song by Harriet 
Wa “Zu Spat.”’ Song for a Medium Voice. 


cents each. ‘*Moon 


By Otto Wick. Price 60 


Mapricat.” For the Piano. By Charles Willeby. 
Price 50 cents. All panes by the John Church 
Company, Cincinnati, New York, London. 
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Harold Micklin, Young Violinist, and 
His Teacher, Herwegh von Ende 


Harold Micklin, a violin pupil of the 
Von Ende Music School, New York, will 
be heard extensively this season under the 
direction of the school’s concert bureau 
A Russian by birth, he has studied under 
the personal supervision of Herwegh von 
Ende for the last three years and his play- 
ing is characterized by a luscious tone, 
sclid technic and interpretation and with 
poise worthy of a mature artist. 





PROVIDENCE HEARS MARTINS 


Basso and Soprano Open Season with 
Program of Keen Interest 


Provipence, R. I., Sept. 12.—The first 
musical event of the season was the musi- 
cale given by Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Mar- 
tin at the Edgewood Yacht Club on Tues- 
day evening. Mr. Martin was warmly re- 
ceived and his splendid basso was heard 
to especial advantage in Bruno Huhn’s “In- 
victus” and Sidney Homer’s “Banjo Song,” 
while his duets with Mrs. Martin included 
“Leggiadie rondinelle,’ from “Mignon,” 
which brought forth incessant applause. 

Mrs. Martin was happy in her choice of 
selections, her pure soprano voice being 
well suited to Clark’s “A Bower of Roses’ 
and Rogers’ “Love Has Wings.” Several 
encores were demanded by the enthusiastic 
audience. The following was the program 
in full: 


“Passage Birds,’’ Hildach, Mr. and Mrs. Martin; 
“IT Am a Roamer,’”’ from “Son and Stranger,’ 
Mendelssohn; “The Wanderer,’’ Schubert; “In- 
victus,” Rruno Huhn; “Song of the Sturdy 
North,” Edward German, Mr. Martin; ‘‘Carmen,”’ 
Bizet, Mrs. Martin; “Thy Angel Spirit,’’ Graben 
Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. Martin; “‘Le Tambour 
Major,’’ Ambrose Thomas, Mr. Martin; ‘“O, Come 
with Me in the Summer-Night,’”’ Frank Van det 
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Stucken; “fA Bowl of Roses,” Robert Clarke; 
“Love Has Wings,” James H. Rogers; “An Open 
Secret,” RK. Huntington Woodman, Mrs. Martin; 
“Thy Sentinel Am I,” Michael Watson; ‘Robin 
Goodfellow,” Orlando Morgan; “The Banjo Song,” 
Sidney Homer; ‘“‘You’d Better Ask Me,” Her- 
mann Lohr, Mr. Martin; “‘The Fishers,” V. Ga- 
bussi; “O Lightly-Flying Swallows,” from Mig- 
non,” Mr. and Mrs. Martin. 


The Rogers’ Memorial Church, in Fair- 
haven, has secured another artist from 
Providence to join its quartet, Helen Louise 
Ames, who has been soprano soloist at the 
Calvary Baptist Church for several sea- 
sons, having been engaged to sing with the 
organization for a year. Miss’Ames has a 
pure soprano voice of wide range which 
she uses with skill. 

Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone soloist at 
the Pawtucket Congregational Church, who 
with his sister, Miss A. Shawe, contralto, 
gave several concerts in Danville, Ill., has 
returned to Providence. Besides teaching 
Mr. Shawe will sing in several concerts 
during the season, both here and in Boston. 

G. F. H. 





CARL FLESCH’S ENGAGEMENTS 


Seventy-one Already Booked for Ap- 
proaching Season in Europe 


Carl Flesch, the eminent violinist, who 
will: make his first tour of America during 
the season of 1913-14, under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Haensel and Jones, is un- 
questionably one of the most popular 
violinists in Europe. The appended list 
of seventy-one engagements, closed before 
August 20, is convincing evidence that Mr. 
l‘lesch’s season will be a busy one. 

October—5, Breslau; 8, Berlin; 9, Leip- 
sic; 10, Dresden; 11, Chemnitz; 17, Mu- 
nich; 18, Nurnberg; 19, Berlin; 25, Crefeld 
( Miller-Reuter) ; 26, Crefeld; 29, Berlin; 
30, Freiburg. 

November—2, Geneva; 4, Heidelberg; 9, 
Berlin; 12, Frankfurt a/O.; 15, Bremen 
(Wendel) ; 16, Bremen; 18, Dresden; 109, 
Jerlin; 20, Vienna (Nedbal); 23, Press- 
burg; 24, Budapest; 30, Berlin. 

December—2, Thorn; 3, Konigsberg; 6, 
Munich; 7, Bamberg; 10, Berlin; 11, Ber- 
lin; 12, Berlin (Steinbach); 14, Basle 
(Suter); 15, Basle; 16, Zurich (Andrae) ; 
17, Zurich; 20, Milan; 22, Milan; 27, Frank- 
furt a/M. 

January—s-7, Hamburg (Hausegger), 
11, Vienna; 13, Budapest; 21, Bukarest 
(Dinico) ; 26, Bukarest. 

February—1, London (Wood); 7, Celle; 
8, Leipsic; 10, Frankfurt a/M.; 11-12, Bres- 
lau (Dohrn); 15, Haag; 16, Amsterdam 
(Mengelberg); 20, Stuttgart (Schillings) ; 
24, Vienna; 27, Berlin. 

March—s, Gorlitz (Schattschneider) ; 8, 
Coblenz; 10, Elberfeld; 11, Essen; 12-14, 
Diisseldorf (Panzner); 16-17, Antwerp; 
31, Berlin. 

April—3, Meiningen (Reger) ; 8, Stettin. 

June—22-23, Gorlitz (Sternbad). 

Contracts have been closed, but dates not 
yet assigned, for Munich (Lowe), Danzig, 
Poseu, Graz, Vienna (1rio). 





Paul Juon’s Works to Be Published in 
Boston 


The Boston Music Company, otherwise 
known as G. Schirmer, Boston, has in press 
at the present time a number of composi- 
tions of Paul Juon, the Russian composer, 
whose works are as yet but litthe known 
in America. Juon was born in Moscow in 
1872 and studied composition with Taniew 
and Arensky, later with Bargiel in Berlin, 
where he has lived since 1897. Among the 
important works which are being published 
and which will be made known in America 
are a Trio in A Minor, op. 17, a Sextet in 
C Minor, op. 22, a Symphony in A, op. 23, 
a String Quartet in A minor, op. 29, two 
Violin Concertos, the first, op. 42, in B 
minor and the second, op. 49. There are 
also many piano pieces, songs and a num- 
ber of pieces for violin with piano accom- 
paniment which should find admirers be- 
cause of the striking originality which 
they are said to possess 








Operatic Traditions Applied to 
Present Needs in Devries Studio 











Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Devries, the Chicago Vocal Teachers, Who Are to Present 
“Faust” -and “Manon” with Casts Composed of Their Pupils 


HICAGO, Sept. 16—At a time when 
opera is in the air and ntusic students 
are measuring their ambitions, especially 
those who have an opera career in mind, 
there is timely interest in the success which 
has been achieved by Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
mann Devries in the year since they first 
opened their studios in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, specializing particularly in oneratic 
traditions as applied to present-day condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Devries’s two presentations in the 
Studebaker Theater were among the most 
pretentious ever attempted by a private 
teacher in Chicago, and in the coming year 
he expects even to surpass his former ef- 
forts. He has in mind complete presenta- 
tions of Massenet’s “Manon” and Gounod’s 
“Faust.” The elaborateness with which he 
last year offered the greater part of “Car- 


men” is only possible because of the large 
number of pupils from which he is able 
to draw. 

One of the bassos of the Ravinia Park 
Opera, Hugh Anderson, was a former pu- 
pil of Mr. Devries; and Agnes Berry, who 
has been engaged by Mr. Dippel for the 
Chicago Opera, is another of his protégés. 
Mrs. Devries makes a specialty of German 
lieder and of French and English songs, 
and she has contributed much to the suc- 
cess achieved by the Devries studios. 
Irench enunciation is another department 
which has received special attention, with 
Mrs. Mercedes Devries-Schmit devoting 
her entire time to this work. Mr. Devries, 
it will be remembered, was for several 
years with the Chicago Musical College, 
before which he was associated with the 
staff of the Metropolitan Opera in New 
Y ork. 





BRADY PUPILS MAKE DEBUTS 


Four Singers Heard Last Week in New 
Light Opera Rdles 
Coincident with the onening of his new 
studio in the Afolian Building, William 
Brady, the New York singing teacher, has 
had the satisfaction of seeing a number of 
his pupils appear for the first time or in 
new engagements on the stage during last 

week. 

On September 12 Olive Ulrich, prima 
donna soprano, opened with Clifton Craw- 
ford in “My Best Girl” at the Park The- 
ater, and her success, both from a vocal 
and histrionic standpoint, was _ instanta- 
neous. Charles Darnton, in the Evening 
world, wrote that Miss Ulrich “carried 
off the vocal honors of the show.” 

One of Mr. Brady’s favorite pupils, 
Lynden Law, the tenor, opened in the lead- 
ing male role of “The Rose Maid” at the 
Globe Theater on September 16. 

On the same day Elgie Bowen, soprano, 
made her appearance in the “Spring Maid” 
in Providence. On the same day Phoebe 
Coyne (in private life Mrs. Frank Smith- 
son) appeared as the principal contralto 
with the Fritzi Scheff Opera Company in 
Baltimore 

Mr. Brady has received a cablegram 
from his star pupil in Italy, Miriam Ar- 
dini, who has been invited to sing five 
guest performances in “Lucia” at the Ma- 
genta Opera House, in which she made her 


début last year. Miss Ardini has booked a 
series of engagements, not the least of 
which is one in Turin in December. 


Christiaan Kriens Reopens Studio 

Christiaan Kriens, composer-violinist, 
and Eleanor Foster Kriens, pianist, have re- 
turned to New York after a vacation spent 
at Rogers Rdéck, N. Y., and have reopened 
their studios at their new address, No. 345 
West Seventieth street. A special feature 
of the year’s work will be the ensemble 
classes for strings and piano under the 
personal direction of Mr. Kriens. 








Edinburgh is to have a $25,000 organ in 
Usher Hall. 
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Four New Rugiand Societies Join 
in Two Days of Inspiring 
Music 


Canosie Lake Park, N. H., Sept. 10.— 
Four of New England’s most prominent 
choral societies, the Lawrence Choral So- 
ciety, Lowell Choral Society, Nashua Ora- 
torio Society and the Manchester Choral 
Society united in a remarkable festival of 
two days, four concerts, at Canobie Lake 
Park, Saturday and Sunday, September 7 
and 8. The Massachusetts Northeastern 
Street Railway Company fostered the fes- 
tival and left nothing to be desired in the 
way of talent -and publicity to make the 
festival one long to be remembered. Cano- 
bie Lake Park is one of the beauty spots 
of New Hampshire, nestling in the valley 
surrounded by Manchester and Nashua, 
N. H., Lowell, Lawrence and Haverhill, 


. Mass. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “The Golden Leg- 
end” and Handel’s “The Messiah” were 
the two works sung by the chorus of 350 
voices at the evening concerts. Eusebius 
G. Hood, of Nashua, who is conductor of 
these four societies, conducted the per- 
formances. The-Boston Festival Orches- 
tra assisted, with Grace Bonner Williams, 
of Boston, soprano; Mildred Potter, of 
New York, ‘contralto; Paul Althouse, of 
New York, tenor; Stephen Townsend, of 
Boston, baritone, and Frederic Martin, of 
New York, bass, as soloists. 

The artists and the orchestra supplied 
the two matinée concerts, at which Miss 
Potter sang the air, “Ah! Mon Fils,” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” and a group of 
songs. Mr. Townsend sang the “Gloria,” 
Buzzi-Peccia, with orchestra; Mrs. Wil- 
liams sang the “O Luce di Quest” air from 
Donizetti’s “Linda”; Mr. Martin sang 
Thomas’s “Le Tambour Major’ and a 
group of songs and Mr. Althouse sang 
“Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” from Taylor's 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” The orches- 
tra played the “Mignon” Overture, the bal- 
let music from Saint-Saéns’s “Henry 
VIII,” the “Meditation,” from “Thais,” the 
Andante from the Quartet in B Flat, 
Tschaikowsky, and the Sunday afternoon 
concert was brought to a brilliant close 
with the Prison Scene from “Faust.” 

Mrs. Williams has justly become a fa- 
vorite in this section of the country, and 
at this festival she was in excellent voice. 
She sang her aria and songs with opulent 
tone as clear as crystal, and her coloratura 
was that of the operatic star. She justly 
deserved the ovation that was accorded 
her. In the “Golden Legend” and “Mes- 
siah” she made much of her solos and the 
duets with the tenor, the latter in the first 
named work. 

One of the memorable features of the 
festival was the singing of Miss Potter, 
who not only displayed a wonderfully beau- 
tiful voice and wide range but went below 
the surface of the songs and in the “Leg- 
end” made the rather uninteresting part of 
Ursula a thing of beauty and dramatic 
force. 

Mr. Althouse had ample opportunity to 
put his full, rich and vibrant tenor voice to 
good use in all that he did, and after the 
“Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” he was called 
back to the stage five times. His concep- 
tion of the tenor solo in “The MesSiah” 
was beautiful in the extreme. The first 
recitative, “Comfort Ye My People,” was 
reverently done, and the following “Every 
Valley” was given with the bravura all too 
seldom heard in these days. His singing 
of “Thou shalt break them” was the best 
the writer has heard in recent years. 

The role of Lucifer in “The Golden Leg- 
end” is one that calls for dramatic singing 
and sinister accentuations, and in this part 
Mr. Townsend did his best work. In the 
sustained passages he sang in a beautiful 
legato style, but in the more declamatory 
portions he was indeed a forceful Lucifer. 

In all parts of the United States Mr. 
Martin’s singing of the bass solos of “The 
Messiah” is well known, and on this oc- 
casion he was in prime voice. The beau- 
tiful quality of his resonant bass voice was 
heard to the best advantage in ‘““The People 
That Walked” and in “Why do the Na- 
tions Rage” he aroused the audience to a 
state of enthusiasm seldom seen at oratorio 
concerts. 

A better balanced chorus was never heard 


amply supplied tone enough for the so- 
pranos and altos. In fact the balance of the 
different parts was at all times distinct 
and proportionate. Although the chorus 
was large there was much of the singing 
that would have done credit to a_ select 
small body of singers, and in the climaxes 
the fortissimos were wonderfully sonorous. 
Arthur Wilson, the Boston critic, said: 

“While the work of the soloists deserves 
commendation and in several instances 
cordial praise, the singing of this massed 
chorus of over 300 voices, assembled for 
the first time, commanded uncommon in- 
terest. There are. qualities in Mr. Hood’s 
performance as a conductor which give it 
distinction. There was noticeable to-night 
between him and his singers that amen- 
ability upon the one side and tactful sway 
of authority upon the other which never 
fail of emotional results.” 

The Boston Festival Orchestra, by its de- 
votion to artistic amd conscientious work 
in the entire festival, made for itself a 
secure place ‘in the favor of the audiences. 

The attendance at all concerts was very 
large, and at the final one Sunday evening 
there were more than 2,000 people in the 
theater, several hundred standing through- 
out and about 3,000 remaining outside, 
where the music could still be heard to 
considerable advantage. The undertaking 
was a success, and if not a money-making 
affair there was at least no loss. It is pro- 
posed to make this an annual event. 

The festival attracted people from all 
parts of New England, some coming as far 
as from northern New York. J. A. D. 





BALTIMORE SCHOOL OPENING 





European Conservatory Begins Its Thir- 
teenth Season 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 16.—The European Con- 
servatory of Music, J. Henri Weinreich 
director, began its thirteenth season on 
September 13. The members of the fac- 
ulty and their branches of instruction are 
Director J. Henri Weinreich, piano and 
harmony; Clifton Davis, vocal; Arthur 
Conradi and Frank Kaspar, violin; Lo- 
raine Holloway, organ. A piano scholar- 
ship for three years is open for competi- 
tion this season. Throughout the season 
there will be public concerts on Friday 
evenings. 

Mrs. Corinne Gartside has been ap- 
pointed soprano soloist at the Mount Ver- 
non Methodist Episcopal Church and at 
the Eutaw Place Temple. Ida Shaw has 
also been engaged as soprano at the Eutaw 
Place Temple. Howard R. Thatcher is 
organist at both churches. 

Edward Morris, the brilliant young 
piano student of Harold Randolph, di- 
rector of the Peabody Conservatory, gave 
recitals in JNortheast Harbor and Bar 
Harbor, Me., during the Summer and also 
appeared in numerous private musicales. 
He was a guest of Mr. Randolph at his 
Summer home at Northeast Harbor, Me. 

\ ae a 





NEW POST FOR J. B. MARTIN 





Des Moines Teacher to Direct Music 
Department in Louisiana College 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Sept. 16.—J. Browne 
Martin, who for the past three years has 
been at the head of the violin and theory 
departments of the Des Moines Musical 
College, has accepted the directorship of 
music of the Louisiana State Normal 
School. This is one of the most prom- 
inent institutions of the South. Mr. Mar- 
tin will direct the Conservatory Orchestra, 
Choral Society and have charge of the 
classes in violin playing and the theory of 
music. Mr. Martin is a graduate of the 
Bucknell University, a pupil of prominent 
Philadelphia teachers, and has spent a 
number of years in study in Germany at 
the Leipsic Conservatory. During his res- 
idence here Mr. Martin has been prom- 
inently identified with the musical interests 
of the city, havine been director of the Des 
Moines College Choral Society and Glee 
Club. His wife, Mrs. Helen Yates-Martin, 
soprano, is a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
College. of Music, pupil of Alfred J. 
Mooney, of the Warren Conservatory, and 
of Ellison Van Hoose. Mrs. Martin will 
head the vocal department of the institu- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Martin will enter upon 
their new duties the middle of September. 
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Eva Emmet Wycoff, Soprano, and Her 
. Accompanist, Ben Burtt 


Eva Emmet Wycoff, soprano, returns to 
New York this month in order to begin a 
season of concert engagements booked for 
her by her manager, Marc Lagen. While 
most of the Summer has been spent as a 
vacation, Miss Wycoff devoted parts of 
August and September to engagements in 
Michigan and Illinois, where she was 
booked for concerts and recitals at Chau- 
tauquas. The most important of the Chau- 
tauqua engagements was that at Luding- 
ton, Mich., where, in conjunction with 
other artists, Miss Wycoff gave several re- 
citals. The accompaniments were ably 
played by Ben Burtt. The plans for the 
coming season include many appearances 
in and near New York and a Western 
tour. Miss Wycoff is well and favorably 
known as a concert singer in the middle 
West. 





ZANDONAI’S NEW OPERA 





Young Italian Composer Has Developed 
New Style in “Conchita” 


The successful production of Riccardo 
Zandonai’s opera “Conchita” last season 
in Rome, Turin, Genoa, Traviso and other 
Italian cities, as well as in London at 
Covent Garden, has brought the opera to 
America for a number of hearings this 
season. It will have its American premiére 
in about three weeks at the Cort Theater 
in San. Francisco, when it will be sung 
by the Italian soprano Tarquini, who cre- 
ated the name part abroad, and the tenor 
Giérgi, under the baton of Bavagnoli. Late 
in October the Sigaldi forces will sing 
it in Mexico with Desana in the name 
part and Gaudenzi or Zenni in the tenor 
role, with Angelini as conductor. 

As announced in MusicAL AMERICA 
some weeks ago, Andreas Dippel has also 
placed “Conchita” on his list of novelties, 
and it may be one of the operas chosen 
for the Tuesday evening visits to New 


York of the Chicago-Philadelphia Com- 
pany. The composer Zandonai, who is 
but twenty-nine years of age, is consid- 
ered abroad as the most talented of the 
younger Italian composers. His gift for 
writing for the orchestra is said to be phe- 
nomenal and in many ways comparable to 
that of. Richard Strauss, so striking are 
his effects and combinations of the or- 
chestral instruments. From one who has 
heard the opera, a man highly qualified to 
speak of its merits, it was ascertained re- 
cently that in this work Zandonai has 
evolved an entirely new style. It is music 
of a different kind from what one would 
expect from Italy of to-day, and in spite 
of its marked originality it preserves the 
Italian tradition of writing effectiveiy 
for the voice. The opera is a publication 
of the Ricordi firm. 





MR. LAMSON’S NEW DUTIES 





Operatic Baritone Becomes Co-Director 
in Mme. Ziegler’s School 


It is announced that Gardner Lamson, the 
well-known operatic baritone and teacher, 
who has made a splendid renutation for 
himself both in Europe and America, is to 
be associated with Mme. Anna E. Ziegler 
as co-director of the Ziegler Institute of 
Normal Singing. Mr. Lamson had charge 
of the operatic class at this school last 
year and will continue in that capacity for 
this season, but will also assume part of 
the responsibility of directing the activities 
of this rapidly growing institution. 

It was under his suvervision that parts 
of such operas as “Faust,” “Hansel und 
Gretel” and the “Flying Dutchman” were 
rendered last season with the result that 
practically all of the students who took the 
leading rdles were engaged for profes- 
sional work. The students who have not 
accepted operatic engagements have ll 
been engaged for churches or concert work. 
The four who graduated from the teachers 
classes are busily engaged in responsible 
positions. 

In addition to the regular course of tu- 
ition, the school will this year maintain an 
operatic chorus which will be open to 
those who wish to get experience in the 
ensemble parts of the various operas. This 
chorus will number approximately 200 and 
will assist in the operatic performances of 
the year. 


NEW DETROIT TEACHERS 








Valuable Acquisitions by Faculty of 
Conservatory of Music 


Detroit, Sept. 7.--The return to this city 
of Henri Ern, the famous violinist and 
teacher, who has been engaged by the De- 
troit Conservatory of Music as head of its 
violin department, will be welcomed by all 
music lovers of Detroit. For some four or 
five years Mr. Ern was head of the violin 
department of the University School of 
Arts at Ann Arbor; previous to that he 
was connected with the Michigan Con- 
servatory of Music. He comes to us from 
Cincinnati, where he has been teaching in 
the College of Music. 

After a most successful and profitable 
season in New York, where she has filled 
a number of important engagements. Mrs. 
Marshall Pease has returned to this city 
to become one of the faculty of the De- 
troit Conservatory of Music. Mrs. Pease 
is a graduate of the Leipsic Conservatory 
and has also studied in Berlin, Munich, 
Paris and London. Besides her work at 
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TWENTY-ACRE ESTATE FOR ALDRICH SUMMER SCHOOL 








Perley Dunn Aldrich, the Philadelphia Vocal Instructor, and His Summer Class at 


Glenburnie-on-Lake George, N. Y.—Left to Right: 


Front Row, Mrs. Aldrich, 


Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Focht, Alice Shapley, Seth Clark; Rear Row, Mr. Wesserley, 
Marie Carl, Evelyn Carbutt, Mr. Miedwig 


ERLEY DUNN ALDRICH, the Phila- 
delphia vocal teacher and baritone, has 

just completed a Summer school session 
at Glenburnie-on-Lake George, N. Y. So 
successful has been the season, and so many 
have been the applications already received 
for next year that Mr. Aldrich has leased 
an estate at Hague-on-Lake George for a 
permanent Summer school. The estate is 
composed of twenty acres of most pictur- 
esque scenery close to the lake, and the 


house, which was built and for many sea- 
sons occupied by Watrous, the prominent 
New York artist, is one of the finest struc- 
tures on Lake George. 


Mr. Aldrich resumed his teaching in 
Philadelphia on September 12. In response 
to demands created by his professional fol- 
lowing he will broaden the scone of his 
work by having assistant teachers in voice 
culture, French and German enunciation, 
sight-singing, and also an opera class. 





the conservatory Mrs. Pease will be a 
member of the quartet of the Church of 
Our Father and will fill a large number of 
concert engagements here and in the East. 

So successful has been their tour in 
vaudeville that Edmund Lichtenstein, vio- 
linist, and Elsa Ruegger Lichtenstein, 
‘cellist, have lengthened their contract 
from ten to twenty weeks, ending their 
tour in Chicago December 12. They are 
expecting to make a _ second tour in the 
Spring. Mme. Ruegger, as she is known 
to the public, appears as a soloist, with her 
husband directing the orchestra, and such 
excellent judgment has been shown in se- 
lecting the compositions for her audiences 
that she has won an appreciative reception 
wherever she has appeared. 

The Michigan Conservatory of Music is 


fortunate in securing Charles Frederick 
Morse as head of its organ department, a 
position left vacant by the resignation of 
N. J. Corey, who has been connected with 
the conservatory for the last twelve years. 
The steadily increasing attention demanded 
of Mr. Corey through his work with the 
Detroit Orchestral Association as well as 
the constantly growing number of lecture 
engagements he is called upon to fill has 
necessitated his resigning from the faculty 
of this conservatory. 

Mr. Morse studied with Mr. Corey at the 
conservatory, graduating in 1903. He filled 
the position of organist at the Church of 
Our Father and the Temple Beth El, and 
after a year of study in Paris returned and 
accepted a like position at St. Paul Cathe- 
dral. i. a 
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IMPETUS TO SEAT SALE 
FOR OPERA IN CHICAGO 


Announcement of Titta Ruffo’s Engage- 
ment Received with High Satisfaction 
—Activities at Music Schools 





Cuicaco, Sept. 16—Orchestra Hall is to 
have still further visits from the moving 
pictures incidental to the series of illus- 
trated travelogs by Burton Holmes, which 
will operon October 7 for a five weeks’ 
season and will be followed, on November 
13, by another five weeks’ season of travel 
lectures by Dwight Elmendorf. 


A Sunday afternoon recital by Mme. 


Schumann*Heink is scheduled for October , 


13 and during that week the Thomas Or- 
chestra will be playing an engagement at 
the Western Pennsylvania Exhibition in 
Pittsburgh: The opening program of the 
orchestra season in Chicago has been an- 
nounced previously. 

The announcement of the engagement 
of Titta Ruffo has given a further im- 
petus to the season’s sale of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, and Chicago music- 
lovers have been felicitating themselves 
upon the good fortune thus brought about. 
Considerable comment has also been oc- 
casioned in Chicago by the terms of the 
pact between the opera management and 
the Casa Ricordi by which Baron Er- 
langer’s ““Noél” appears among the list of 
novelties, in addition to the restoration of 
the Puccini operas. 

A campaign trip throughout Wisconsin, 
the more unusual on account of its being 
by motor boat, has just been completed by 
Jennie F.. W. Johnson, accompanying Dr. 
Anna Blount, who did the stump-speech- 
ing. Miss Johnson made good use of 
Helena Bingham’s “Equality,” a rousing 
campaign song. 

Anticipating the arrival of Leon Same- 
tini, the violin virtuoso and former ward 
of the Queen of Holland, who takes 
charge of the violin department of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, Dr. Ziegfeld has 
been receiving a host of applications for 
the special $320 scholarship which is of- 
fered free and is to be awarded by com- 
petitive examination. A number of other 
teachers have been added to the college fac- 
ulty this season, among them Mme. Birn- 
baum, a Prussian violinist, and in the piano 
department J. Francis Connors, a former 
pupil of Maurice Rosenfeld. The depart- 
ment of ballet dancing in charge of Marie 
Jung, the ballet teacher of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, will be continued 
as before. 

The American Conservatory finds a 
notable increase in this year’s registration 
in the percentage of students from outside 
of Chicago. On Saturday of this week the 
normal school will begin sessions and on 
October 5 will be given the first of the se- 
ries of school recitals by faculty and ad- 
vanced pupils. 

A new school is that of Grant Hadley in 
the Auditorium Building, the faculty in- 
eluding Edna Tilton, Joseph Smith Rus- 
sell, Hattie Hein, Florence Hooper and 
Edith Swarze. 

A Friday evening song recital in Au- 
ditorium Recital Hall was given by Mme. 
Carola Loos-Tooker, presenting Clara and 
Angela Loos-Tooker, soprano, and “mezzo- 


alto”; Forrest Anderson, baritone, and 
Leonard Lahey, pianist and accompanist. 
The program contained the customary 


classics with some modern songs by Kaun, 
Homer and Johnston, besides operatic se- 
lections from Victor Herbert’s “Natoma” 
and Puccini’s “Butterfly.” Mme. Loos- 
Tooker has recently been added to the 
faculty of the Drake School in the Au- 
ditorium. 

Another recital scheduled for Thursday 
evening next week in Recital Hall is that 
of Frank Bibb, under the patronage of Ar- 
thur Frazer. N. DEV. 





Beatrice Fine’s California Fall Tour 


SAN Francisco, Sept. 12.—Negotiations 
are now on with Frank Healy, business 
manager of the San Fran¢isco Symphony 
Orchestra, for the appearance of Beatrice 
Fine, the popular soprano, as soloist, with 
that organization. Mrs. Fine is booked to 
open the season for the Ebell Club, of 
Oakland, on September 17, after which she 
is to tour the State under the direction of 
L. E. Behymer. Her engagements include 
an appearance before the San Francisco 
Musical Club, September 26; a recital in 
Oakland on the following day; singing be- 
fore the Saturday Club, of Sacramento 
October 8; Adelphian Club, Alameda, Oc- 
tober 11, and Vacaville on the succeeding 
day. 





New Light Opera Pleases Detroit 


Detroit, Sept. 7—A new light opera of 
unusual musical merit, with clever dia- 
logue, was introduced to the public this 
week when the curtain was raised upon the 


American adaptation of “Polnische Wirt- 
schuft,” a farce with music by Curt Kraatz 
and George Okoukowski. The American 
adaptation is entitled “A Polish Wedding,” 
the book by George V. Hobart, the music 
by Jerome D. Kern. It proved to be one 
of the most delightfully dainty productions 
with some of the brightest music heard 
here in a long time. te oh 





LANKOW TO MAKE HIS 
DEBUT IN NEW YORK 


Operatic Basso to Sing in Metropolitan’s 
First Performance of “The 
Magic Flute” 








Edward Lankow, Basso Profundo 


Edward Lankow, the young basso pro- 
fundo, whose singing at the Boston Opera 
House last year was one of the successful 
incidents of the season, has been engaged 
by Gatti-Casazza to sing the part of Sa- 
rastro in the “Magic Flute” early in the 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House.” 


Mr. Lankow is to return to the Boston 
Opera House for a number of perform- 
ances and will also sing with the Montreal 
Opera Company during the Winter. His 
engagement for the opening of the Metro- 
politan will be one of a series at that opera 
house, and his appearance before the New 
York public will be another recognition of 
his singular artistic abilities. 


Mr. Lankow came to Boston last year 
after successful appearances at the Royal 
Opera in Vienna. He is now in Paris, 
after a tour in Sweden and the provinces 
in England. The Swedish press acclaimed 
him as one of the greatest artists who has 
ever visited that country. He will sail for 
America this week on the Olympic and.will 
fill concert engagements in October, begin- 
ning his operatic season at the Boston Op- 
era House in November. 





Inga Hoegsbro Opens New Music 


School 


Inga Hoegsbro, the pianist, who has been 
coached by Sinding, Fridsjof and Backer- 
Grondahl, is at present engaged with the 
opening of her new school of music at 276 
Madison avenue. Miss Hoegsbro is a pop- 
ular concert pianist, having appeared in 
the past year in tours with Charlotte Lund, 
the prima donna soprano, and Marie Na- 
rodny, the Russian soprano. For the sea- 
son of 1912-13 Miss Hoegsbro will remain 
under the concert direction of Mare Lagen 
and will make several tours under his man- 
agement. 





Miss Vicarino in Mexico City 


Regina Vicarino, the coloratura soprano, 
is now in Mexico City, where she is to 
appear with Signor Alessandro Bonci, 
studying “Puritani,” one of the operas in 
which she will appear with that dis- 
tinguished tenor. Miss Vicarino is also 
adding Spanish to her already compre- 
hensive list of acquired languages. 


MEMORIAL CONCERT OF 
MUSIC BY MASSENET 


Alexander Russell Gives Much Admired 
Program Throughout Week at 
Wanamaker Auditorium 


The second memorial concert in honor of 
the late Massenet was given on Monday of 
last week at the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
under the direction of Alexander Russell, 
who has. charge of all the concerts’ given 
there. Mr. Russell prepared an exception- 
ally interesting list of Massenet works, 
which read as follows: 

1. (a) The Last Dream of the Virgin (“La 
vierge”), (b) “The Sacred Forest” (“Roma”), “O 
Vesta” (*‘Roma’’), “L’Aragonaise”’ 
2. “Vision Fair,” from “Hérodiade,” Mr. r 
hold. 3. “He Is Good, He Is Kind,” from “Hié- 
rodiade,’ Mrs. McMahan. 4. (a) “Elégie, 
“Night in Spain,’’ Miss Baker. 5. (a) “The Clois- 
ter,” Mr. Russell; (b) “The Legend of the Sage 
Bush,” Mr. Wiederhold, from ‘Le Jongleur.” 
6. “Ah, Fuyez Douce Image,’ from ‘‘Manon,” Mr. 
Carré. « 7. (a) “The Charming Promenade,” from 
“Manon”; (b) “To Them, Both Long Life,” from 
“Hérodiade,” Mrs. McMahan and Miss Baker. 
8. (a) Meditation, from “Thais,” Mr. Russell; 
(b) duet, “Bathe My Hand and Lips with This 
Water,” from Thais,” Mrs. McMahan and Mr. 
Wiederhold. 9. (a) “Open Thy Blue Eyes,” (b) 
“Autumn Thought,’ Miss Baker. 10. (a) “‘Adieu! 
Our Little Table,” from ‘Manon,’ Mrs. Mce- 
Mahan; (b) “The Dream,” from “Manon,” Mr. 
Carré; (c) duet, “We Will Live in Paris,” from 
“Manon,” Mrs. McMahan and Mr. Carré. 11. 
Funeral March, Op. 35, Chopin, Mr. Russell. 


The soloists, Mrs. Louise McMahan, so- 
prano; Elsie Baker, contralto; Albert Wie- 
derhold and George Carré, made most sat- 
isfactory impressions and sang their num- 
bers with much entrain. Of exceptional in- 
terest were the two numbers from Masse- 
net’s most recently produced opera “Ro- 
ma.” The intermezzo or introduction to the 
third act, called “The Sacred Forest,” was 
beautifully played gn the organ by Mr. Rus- 
sell, while the “O Vesta,” which was sung 
by the quartet, concealed in the upper part 
of the organ loft, was much admired. Both 
of these were heard for the first time in 
America. Mrs. McMahan was eminently 
satisfying in the “Hérodiade” aria and her 
part in the duets and other works was ex- 
cellent. A word of praise is due Miss 
Baker for her artistic singing of the 
familiar “Elégie”’ as well as the other 
songs. Her work is marked by sincerity of 
purpose and a voice of real beauty. 

Mr. Wiederhold scored heavily in the 
“Vision Fair” and in the “Sage Bush Leg- 
end” repeated his successful interpretation. 
His work in the duet from “Thais” was of 
a high order and he was applauded with 
enthusiasm. “The Dream” from “Manon” 
was happily sung by Mr. Carré, while he 
handled the other aria and the duet with 
much success. 

Mr. Russell played the organ numbers 
with fine results, his registration of the or- 
chestral parts being extremely fine. He also 
played the accompaniments for the singers 
in his usual admirable style and deserves 
great credit for his tribute to the ereat 
French composer by presenting this fitting 
program. It was given each afternoon 
throughout the week at 2.30 p. m. and drew 
large audiences at each performance. 


A. W. K. 








Toledo and Lima to Hear Frances Alda 


Mme. Frances Alda has been engaged by 
the Orpheus Club of Toledo as the soloist 
for their opening concert of the season on 
October 13. Two nights later the prima 
donna will be the soloist at the first con- 
cert, October 15, of the Woman’s Music 
Club of Lima, Ohio. 

Frances Alda is growing steadily in fame 
and there is a rapidly increasing demand 
for her in concerts all over the country. She 
is a famous beauty, an artist at costuming, 
and the possessor of a glorious voice, crys- 
talline in its purity and youthful freshness. 

Mme. Alda’s concert tour, under the di- 
rection of Frederic Shipman, will open Oc- 
tober 7 but will be limited to eight weeks, 
owing to the diva’s Metropolitan Opera en- 
gagement, which covers the months of De- 
cember, January and February. At the 
close of her opera season Mme. Alda will 
make another eight weeks’ concert tour. 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, soprano and 
teacher of singing, begins her Winter term 
of teaching September 16. Miss Patterson 


expects an unusually busy season. 

















Clarence Forsyth 


Clarence Forsyth, composer and musical 
educator, died on September 8 at /rvington, 


near Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Forsyth was 
particularly known as a composer of music 
for children and of new settings for old 
songs, such as “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes,” “The Last Rose of Summer” 
and “Annie Laurie.” He founded the first 
music school in Indianapolis, the Indian- 
apolis School of Music. Mr. Forsyth was 
also the founder of the Portfolio Club, an 
organization of the leading musicians, 
artists and literary men of Indiana. H’s 
early musical education was gained at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, with his 
finishing training in Germany. 





Maria de Cockeville Salvatti 


Maria de Cockeville Salvatti, widow of 
Peter Salvatti, and a soprano singer of 
prominence who sang for fifteen years in 
the choir of St. Leo’s Church, New York, 
died September 10 at her home, No. 232A 
Sixth avenue, Brooklyn, at sixty-nine. 


Dr. Louis N. Lilienthal 


Dr. Louis N. Lilienthal, cantor and He- 
brew linguist, died on Wednesday of last 
week at his home, No. 1751 Seventy-fourth 
street, Brooklyn. He came from Russia 
in his boyhood. 














Horatio Connell 


Bass-Baritone 
Mr. Connell was the Soloist at the 
1911 Worcester Festival in Ban- 
tock’s ‘‘Omar Khayyam”’ and is 
reengaged for this year in Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Ruth.’’ 
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WANTS THE CINCINNATI 
MUSIC HALL BUILT OVER 


Danger of an Oversupply of Buildings 
for Concert Purposes if All Sugges- 
gestions Are Carried Out 


CincinNatTI, Sept. 15.—Although Cincin- 
nati has for years had one of the most 
satisfactory buildings in the United States 
devoted to music, the historic Music Hall, 
and notwithstanding that the beautiful 
Emery Auditorium was recently completed, 
we now have the possibility of another 
auditorium devoted primarily to opera, if 
Mr. Hammerstein’s plans are carried out. 
There is also much talk of a $1,500,000 
bond issue for a mammoth municipal con- 
vention hall which, it is urged by those 


who advocate the issue, would be a desir- 
able place for the Sunday afternoon popu- 
lar concerts by the Symphony Orchestra 
and enable the Orchestra Association to 
accommodate more people and sell tickets 
at even a lower rate than the very low 
prices which now prevail. 

And now comes a man with a new idea, 
who wants Music Hall again built over 
(its size was reduced some years ago) and 
advocates additions which would make 
Music Hall suitable for a political con- 
vention and also give greater capacity for 
musical affairs. This in spite of the fact 
that Music Hall is seldom filled to its 
capacity for musical offerings. In connec- 
tion with the changes urged one suggestion 
is made, however, which deserves serious 
consideration. The unsightly old canal in 
the rear of the hall is soon to be made 
into a beautiful boulevard, and it is sug- 
gested that the rear of the building be 
changed so as to offer a more agreeable 
appearance, and thus make the entrance 
from the new boulevard as inviting as the 
original main entrance which faces Wash- 
ington Park. 

The May Festival Chorus has been called 
together to begin rehearsals under the di- 
rection of Alfred Hartzell, chorusmaster, 
and the first rehearsal will be held in the 
Ohio Mechanics’ Institute October 7, when 
Handel’s “Messiah” will be taken up in 
preparation for the performance to be 
given in Music Hall Christmas night, under 
the direction of the new Symphony con- 
ductor, Dr. Ernest Kunwald. Mr. Hart- 
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LUCKSTONE CLOSES SUMMER CLASS AT HIGHMOUNT 
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York, has been the scene of the 
Summer activities of Isadore Luckstone, 
the. New York vocal teacher, who reopens 
his New York studio on October 1. At 
Mr. Luckstone’s mountain home he gave a 
limited number of lessons during the Sum- 
mer months. In the above picture Mr. 
Luckstone is shown with several of his 








Isadore Luckstone, the New York Voice Instructor, and Some of His Professional 
Pupils at His Summer Studio in Ulster County, N. Y. 


IGHMOUNT, in Ulster County, New 





professional pupils who took advantage of 
this opportunity for combined vacation and 
vocal coaching. From left to right, stand- 
ing, are Lambert Murphy, the Metropol- 
itan Opera House tenor; Earl Cartwright, 
the popular baritone; Rupert Ridgeway, 
tenor, and James H. Rattigan, concert 
tenor. Seated, Mr. Luckstone, with Harry 
I. Wry, the tenor. 





zell will prepare the chorus for Dr. Kun- 
wald’s coming. The Cincinnati Symphonv 
Orchestra will be the assisting body of 
instrumentalists, and the soloists will be 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Alma Beck, con- 
tralto; Evan Williams, tenor, and Clarence 
Whitehill, bass. The selection of Alma 
Beck will be a source of keen pleasure to 
those who have been watching the career 
of this wonderfully talented young Cincin- 
natian. She is a pupil of Mme. Dotti, of 
the College, and has a contralto voice of 
rare beauty and power. Her selection in 
the notable quartet which has been secured 
for this performance of the “Messiah” is 
the more gratifying beause it comes during 
Miss Beck’s first season before the public. 
She will tour this season under the man- 
agement of Frank E. Edwards, the local 
concert manager, and her season will open 
in Indianapolis on the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 5. 

The Conservatory of Music, Miss Baur’s 
School, opened its forty-sixth academic 
year last week with a record-breaking at- 
tendance which includes students from all 
parts of the country. Extensive prepara- 
tions are being made for the recitals, or- 
chestra concerts and chamber music pro- 
grams which will be given at the Con- 
servatory during the season. 

The College of Music opened its thirty- 
fifth year with all the members of the fac- 
ulty home from their vacations. An un- 
usual and gratifying feature of the student 
body at the College is the ever-increasing 
number of young men students, more men 
having enrolled at the College for this 
Winter than at any time in recent years. 

William H. Burkel has been added to the 
faculty of the Ohio Conservatory of 
Music. 

Hans Richard, of the Conservatory of 
Music faculty, has opened his artists’ class. 
Mr. Richard has prepared for perform- 
ance a number of most interesting new 
works for this year and will exploit, among 
other things, the works of several of his 
compatriots whose compositions, though 
well known abroad, have not yet been 
brought before the public on this side of 
the water. Mr. Richard will fill numerous 
recital engagements throughout the season, 
and in January and February will make 
an extensive tour of the South and Sonth- 
west, filling engagements in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 

Deepest sympathy is felt by his many 
friends for Albert Berne, one of the prom- 
inent members of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory piano department, whose wife met her 
death Wednesday by accidentally stepping 
in front of a street car in Mt. Anburn 
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New York Tenor in Munich 


Franklin Riker, the New York tenor. who 
gave a successful recital at the Belasco 
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Theater last Spring, is at present’ in 
Munich. On leaving America Mr. Riker 
went direct to London where he coached 
with Herr Griunebaum, of the Covent 
Garden Company, and took a course of 
breathing instruction with Mme. Emil 
3ehnke. In Munich Mr. Riker is studying 
German lieder and some of the Wagnerian 
parts with one of the coaches at the 
opera and is also working on some original 
songs. His wife, who is a pianist of at- 
ta‘nment, is with him, and they will remain 
in Munich or go to Berlin for the Winter, 
returning to America for a recital tour in 
March and April. 





CONCERT AT GLOVERSVILLE 





Bertram Schwahn and Lillian Shimberg 
Heard in Benefit Program 


GLOveRSVILLE, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Bertram 
Schwahn, the popular baritone, and Lillian 
Shimberg, the young pianist, vere the 
principal features in a concert given on 
September to for the benefit of Marion 
Naylor. Mr. Schwahn opened the program 
with an aria from “Eugene Onegin,” which 
was so emphatically applauded that the 
singer offered as an encore Bruno Huhn’s 
“Tnvictus,” which was sung with splendidly 
virile power. The baritone’s pleasing group 
of songs included “To You,” by Oley 
Speaks, and Kellie’s “Over the Desert.” 

Miss Shimberg completely won the audi- 
ence with her exhibition of technical skill 
and abundant temperament. Her numbers 
included two Chopin Preludes, the Brahms 
Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2, Leschetizky’s In- 
termezzo en Octaves, Poupée Valsante, by 
Poldini, the Liszt transcription of Schu- 
bert’s “Du bist die Ruh” and Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsodie. 

Florence H. Wessell, the New York pi- 
anist, officiated ably as the accompanist, 
giving adequate support to Miss Naylor 
in her artistic violin numbers, which con- 
sisted of the “Meditation” from “Thais,” 
the Adagio and Perpetuum Mobile by Ries 
and a Brahms Hungarian Dance. 





MacDermids Return from Chautauqua 
Tour 


Cuicaco, Sept. 14.—Sibyl Sammis-Mac- 
Dermid, soprano, and James G. MacDer- 
mid, the composer, have returned from a 
remarkable Chautauqua tour of 136 en- 
gagements in Wyoming, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
They estimate that 150,000 people heard 
their recitals and their managers report 
that enthusiasm was at a high pitch wher- 
ever they appeared. The theory that a 
lack of musical appreciation prevails in 
these centers was exploded in the expe- 
rience of Mr. and Mrs. MacDermid, and 
the fact that artists of great repute are be- 
ing sought for the Chautauqua platform is 
an evidence of a demand for better music. 
Mr. MacDermid’s songs were featured on 
the tour and gained great popularity. His 
three latest publications, “If I Knew You 
and You Knew Me,” “The Song That My 
Heart Is Singing” and “Heart o’ Me” as 
sung by Mrs. MacDermid received a per- 
fect presentation. Enormous audiences at- 
tended at Cheyenne, Wyo., Guthrie, Okla., 
Enid, Okla., and Waxahatchie, Texas. 





SCHUMANN’S “ FAUST’”’ IN 
OPERA FORM AT SCALA 


Milan House Also to Present Strauss’s 
“Feuersnot” Among Novelties of 
Coming Season 





Mitan, Aug. 30.—“Faust,” by Schumann, 
and “Feuersnot,” by Richard Strauss, will 
be given during the coming season at La 
Scala. Until now “Faust” has always been 
given as an oratorio in Italy, as well as 


elsewhere, and an operatic representation 
of the work of the German master will 
be an interesting event. 

The first presentation of “Faust” in ora- 
torio form took place at Dresden on Au- 
gust 28, 1849, on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Goethe, and it had 
a great success. In Italy the work has 
been given but few times, the last in May, 
1895, when it gained a great success. On 
account of the enormous choral difficulty 
which it presents it has not been given 
since. With the study and care which La 
Scala will dedicate to the work it is hoped 
that the result will be a decided success. 

The Schumann work will be given in its 
entirety, and with Gounod’s “Faust” and 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” the public 
will have the opportunity of hearing the 
complete musical trilogy inspired by the 
immortal work of Goethe. The principal 
parts of “Feuersnot” will be entrusted to 
Signora Cannetti, soprano, and the bari- 
tone, Parvis. Probably it will be given 
together with “Salome.” 

With these two additions the repertory 
of the Scala is increased to eleven by the 
direction for the new season: “Don Car- 
los,” “Habafiera,” “Lohengrin,” “Salomé,” 
“Fanciulla del West,” “Oberon,” “Donne 
Curiose,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re” and “Car- 
men.” To these will probably be added 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Norma,” with 
a new soprano, and the ballet, “Siaimi.” 

The translation of Weber’s “Oberon,” 
which has never been given in Italy, has 
been completed by Antonio Lega. For the 
execution of this work, which the death of 
the composer left unfinished, the direction 
of the Scala has consulted the editions of 
Wiesbaden, Berlin, Dresden and Frank- 
fort, extracting what is necessary to make 
an edition as faithful as possible to the 
intentions attributed to the composer. 
Weber did not set music to the recitatives 
which in the Wiesbaden and Berlin edi- 
tions are partly sung, partly spoken, in 
that of Dresden entirely spoken and in 
that of Frankfort they have been set to 
music by Wullner. The direction of La 
Scala reserves the right to decide which 
is the most desirable form, and that most 
adapted to the taste of our _ public. 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” is finished. The 
author has delivered the third act to the 
publisher, Ricordi. 

Of the eleven operas selected seven are 
new for the Scala: “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
“La Fanciulla del West,” “Le Donne Cu- 
riose,”’ “La Habafiera” and “Oberon,” be- 
sides “Feuersnot” and the Schumann 


“Faust.” A. P. 





Louisiana Pianist in Battle Creek Recital 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., Sept. 16.—Music 
lovers of Battle Creek gave an enthusiastic 
reception to Bendetson Netzorg, who ap- 
peared in recital last Tuesday evening, pre- 
senting a program made up of the Beetho- 
ven Sonata, op. 28; Chopin F Minor Fan- 
tasie and A Flat Waltz and Liszt’s E Ma- 
jor Polonaise, with novelties consisting. of 
a Grande Gigue, D Minor, by Hassler; a 
Debussy Sarabande, and the Schiitt Para- 
phrase of Strauss’s “Kuss Walzer.” Mr. 
Netzorg, who is engaged for one more 
year as acting head of the advanced piano 
department of the Columbia Conservatory 
of Music in Shreveport, La., is a pianist of 
strong personality which he backs up by a 
technical command of his resources, which 
leaves little to be desired. A number of 
concert appearances through the South 
and as far west as Texas are already 
booked for Mr. Netzorg for the coming 
season. 





Miss Gescheidt’s Return to New York 


Adelaide Gescheidt, dramatic soprano, 


who is favorably known in the concert 
field and as a teacher of voice, has re- 
turned from a vacation spent motoring 


through the New England States and some 
time spent at Buzzard’s Bay, with inter- 
ruptions for several recitals in Newport, 
R. I. Miss Gescheidt will reopen her Car- 
negie Hall studio at once and will resume 
her teaching on September 23. 


Sergei Klibansky Back from Europe 

Sergei Klibansky, baritone, who has 
private vocal classes and also is instructor 
at the New York Institute of Musical Art, 
and Mrs. Klibansky, arrived this week on 
the Kronprinz Wilhelm, from Europe. The 
Summer was spent in Berlin and in Switz- 
erland. Mr. Klibansky will open his studio 
on September 22. 
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Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, has been 
engaged for the February concert of the 
Syracuse Arts Club. 

* * * 

William H. Arnold, organist and choir- 
master at St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 
Providence, R. I., has returned from a 
Summer spent in Newport. 

* * * 

Ellison Van Hoose, the tenor, has been 
engaged to sing with the Lehigh Valley 
Symphony Orchestra at Bethlehem, Allen- 
town and Easton, February 10, 11 and 13. 

* *x * 

Martha Clodius, soprano, who has been 
spending her vacation in the Black Forest, 
will return to America at the end of 
the present month in order to begin her 
concert work. 

* *x* * 

Albert D. Jewett, the New York pianist 
and instructor, resumed teaching at his 
New York studio, 250 West Eighty-seventh 
street, on September 16. Mr. Jewett is 
devoting his time to instruction in piano, 
harmony and theory. 

* * * 

The Gilbert and Sullivan “Festival Opera 
Company” has just concluded a week of 
successful performances at the Heilig The- 
ater, Portland, Ore. “Pinafore,” “Pirates 
of Penzance,” “Patience” and “Mikado” 
were presented to well-filled houses. 

* * * 

Emma Loeffler, the soprano, who was 
formerly one of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
stars at the Manhattan Opera House, will 
give her first New York song recital at 
the AZolian Hall, Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 8, under the direction of Haensel & 
Jones. 

* * * 

John Philip Sousa, the noted bandmaster, 
was the guest of honor recently at a dinner 
given at Willow Grove Park, Pa., by the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia. The 
members serenaded the March King and 
be in return gave them a special program 
at his evening concert. 

* * * 

A squad from the Connecticut Naval 
Militia is to fire volleys from a cannon 
during the presentation of Tschaikowsky’s 
“1812” Overture by a band of one hun- 
dred musicians under the direction of Max 
Dessauer, as a part of New Haven Week, 
which opened on September 16. 

* K * 

Gatty Sellars, the London organist, gave 
a recital in Portland, Ore, on Septem- 
ber 8. While in Portland he was enter- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. A. Musgrove Rob- 
erts. Mr. Sellars and Mr. ‘Roberts were as- 
sociated in concert work in London pre- 
vious to the latter’s removal to Portland, 

* * * 

During the Summer E. Blanch Vedder, 
contralto soloist at First Church of Christ 
Scientist, Providence, R. I., has been act- 
ing with the Albee Stock Company in 
Providence during its production’ of 
“Trilby.” Miss Vedder’s interpretation of 
“Ben Bolt” brought forth most favorable 
comment. 

* col od 

Mortimer Browning, organist and choir 
director of the East Baltimore Station M. 
E. Church, is mourning the death of his 
father, from an operation for appendicitis. 
Mr. Browning is president of the [m- 
promptu Musical Club, which is composed 


of students of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music. 
te ae 

Elaborate musical services were sung at 
the Har Sinai Temple, 
tember 11 and 12, by the choir under the 
direction of Stephen Steinmuller. The 
soloists were Mrs. C. C. Rabbe, Mary 
Schwab, Carline Thompson, Charles Ben- 
son, Joseph Miller, B. Schminche and 
Stephan Steinmuller. 

x * * 

Hitherto the seats for the concerts of the 
Los Angeles Orpheus Club have been re- 
served for holders of supporting mem- 
bers’ and complimentary tickets, but this 
season it has been determined to give the 
public a chance to hear the club, and a 
portion of the seats will be placed on sale 
for each concert. 

* * * 

The Bridgeport, Conn., Operatic Society 
is to present the Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
“The Gondoliers,” during the coming sea- 
son. Two performances will be given in 
January under the direction of Mr. Ma- 
comber. The society will introduce the 
same cast as that which presented “The 
Pirates of Penzance” last May. 

x * * 

Minard Lozier, tenor of the Washington 
Heights Baptist Church, New York, has 
returned from a five weeks’ stay in the 
Middle West. He gave three privafe re- 
citals in Chicago and several at White 
Lake, Mich., where he had charge of the 
music in special services conducted by the 
Rev. . Johnston Myers, of Emanuel 
Baptist Church, Chicago. 

* *x* * 


Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, of Baltimore, 


gave a song recital at Prout’s Neck, Me., 


August 23, for the benefit of the Country 
Home for Convalescent Children, near 
Baltimore. His program included old Eng- 
lish ballads and the recitative and aria, 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Flowers,” from 
Handel’s opera, “Scipio.” Mrs. William 
L. Nelson assisted at the piano. 
*x* * * 

John S. Thompson, pianist, and H. Leo- 
nard Corbin, baritone, well known in Phila- 
delphia musical circles, were recently the 
guests of Frederick P. Stieff, Jr., of. Balti- 
more. They are arranging for a concert 
tour this season. Mr. Thompson gave an 
informal recital on the new Stieff orches- 
tral grand and displayed marked musical 
ability. 

x * * 

Thirty friends of Frank H. Colby, or- 
ganist of the Cathedral at Los Angeles, 
Cal., recently surprised him on the occa- 
sion of his birthday with the presentation 
of an addition to his musical library. Mr. 
Colby is one of the most popular musicians 
of the city, besides being a capable organ- 
ist and conscientious musical critic on one 
of the Los Angeles daily papers. 

* * * 

Elma Igelmann, lyric soprano, formerly 
of Indianapolis, but late of Boston, Mass., 
has been in the former city for the past 
two weeks, guest of relatives and many 
friends. Miss Igelmann is now soloist 
in the quartet with Allen Swan at the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society 
Church, and is also identified with the 
William L. Whitney vocal school of Bos- 
ton. 
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Vera Barstow, the new violinist who 
comes to America this month for her first 
tour, will open her season with a recital 
at Toledo, Ohio, and not in New York, 
as was previously stated in this paper. 
Miss Barstow has also been engaged for 
Akron, Toledo and Cincinnati, Ohio, also 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Pa. She will 
appear with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra and with the New Jersey Liederkranz. 
All told, Miss Barstow is booked for 
thirty appearances. 

* * * 

Mrs. Raymond A. Sullivan and John 
Claire Monteilte were the soloists with De 
Caprio’s Band, which has just finished a 
week’s engagement at Salem, Ore. This 
band is composed of forty Portland mu- 
sicians and is accounted one of the best on 
the Pacific coast. Mrs. Sullivan sang arias 
from “Traviata,” “Trovatore,” “Aida” and 
“Tosca,” responding to numerous encores 
with English songs. Mr. Monteilte scored 
with his fine rendering of the “Toreador’s 
Song” from “Carmen” and the “Pagliacci” 
Prologue. 

* * * 
_ Milwaukee music conservatories have 
opened for the season and never before in 


the history of these institutions have so 


many pupils been enrolled. Among the 
institutions the following are widely 
known: Wisconsin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Schenuit Conservatory of Music, Mar- 
quette University Conservatory and Meyers 
School of Music. They have all increased 
the number of instructors for this season 


and have added much in the line of new 


instruments and facilities to handle the in- 


. creased number of pupils. 


x * * 

Otto Goritz, who will make a short con- 
cert tour in October before returning to 
the Metropolitan Opera House, has been 
engaged to appear with the Beethoven 
Mannerchor, of New York, for the even- 
ing of Saturday, November 30. Mr. Goritz 
has sung repeatedly with prominent Ger- 
man singing societies throughout the coun- 
try, but in oratorio and recital, in which 
he has been especially successful abroad, 
his talents are yet but little known: Those 
familiar with his European successes pre- 
dict great popularity in the new field. 
‘k * * 
the Metropolitan Opera 
Company soprano, brilliantly sang the 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust” at a_ recent 
concert at Atlantic City, with the Martini 
Symphony Orchestra. Miss Curtis also 
scored in a duet from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” with Luigi Samolli, who appeared 
also in an aria from “Aida.” At a later 
concert the soprano won applause with 
“Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” and the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with the vio- 
lin obbligato played by Jules Falk, the pop- 
ular New York violinist. The latter like- 
wise offered the Wagner “Albumblatt” and 
the Saint-Saéns Rondo and Capriccioso. 

* * OK 

At a recent meeting of the Madison, 
Wis., Mannerchor, E. O. Kney was elected 
president for the thirty-third time. All 
other officers were re-elected as follows: 


Vera Curtis, 


Jacob Esser, vice-president; J. J. Buelles- 
bach, secretary; Michael Kurz, assistant 
secretary; August Scheibel, treasurer; 
Paul W. Scheibel, color bearer; Herman 
Nolden, librarian; Herman Gaertner, 
“bummel major.” After the business 


meeting the society was entertained with’ 


solos by Knute Seaberg, a retired Swedish 
opera singer, and with songs by the choir. 
The total membership enjoyed by the choir 
is 198, of which fifty-one are active mem- 
bers, 142 passive and five honorary. 

ae ae 

Marie R. Smith, soprano soloist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, has 
accepted a similar position in the choir 
of the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation 
and will fill both positions. Tracy Berry- 
man has been engaged as baritone soloist 
at the Madison Avenue M. E. Church, of 
the same city, having resigned from the 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church. 
R. Hood Yates has been engaged as basso 
soloist in the choir of Strawbridge M. E. 
Church. Lester G. Matthews, basso, has 
resigned from Memorial Church and will 
sing with the choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church. Messrs. Berryman, Yates 
and Matthews are pupils of Harry M. 
Smith, who is choir director of the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

* * * 

Under the direction of Arthur Claassen, 
the distinguished Brooklyn chorus leader, 
a concert was held at the Belle Harbor 
Yacht Club on September 7. The Metro- 
politan Ladies’ Trio sang “Ashes of Roses,” 
Woodman, and “Carmosenella,” Brush. 


Carl Schlegel, baritone, rendered the fol- 
lowing: Schumann’s “Die beiden Grena- 
diere,” “Asthore,” by Trottra, and “Das 
Herz am Rhein,” Hill. Two. contralto 
solos, “How’s My Boy?” by Homer, and 
“The Danza,” Chadwick, were sung by 
Mrs. Eleanor Funk-Harz. Lillian Funk 


and Charlotte Gittermann rendered a duet 
from “Madama Butterfly,” piano solos were 
played by Helen Williams. and the quartet 
from “Rigoletto” was sung by Miss Funk, 





Mrs. Funk-Harz, Henry Weimann and Mr. 
Schlegel. Mr. Claassen played accompani- 
ments. 

= 2 

The First Presbyterian Church, of New- 
ark, N. J., of which Alexander Russell is 
organist and choirmaster, will present a 
course of eight lectures this season to be 
given on the evenings of October 21, No- 
vember 4, 18, December 2, 18, January 20, 
February 3 and March 3. The topics for 
the lectures are: Dr. W. J. Dawson, on 
“Sir Walter Raleigh”; Franklin Matthews, 
on “The Panama Canal” ; ¢ Stephen 2. Wise, 
on “The Crime of Poverty” ; =, & Parkes 
Cadman, on “Abraham Lincoln”; Judge 
Ben Lindsey, on “The Misfortunes of 
Mickey”; Plunket Greene, on “Songs and 
Their Interpretations”; Strickland Gililan, 
on “A Sample Case of Humor”; Frank 
Speaight, on “An Evening with David Cop- 
perfield,” and B. A. Baumgardt, on “An 
Evening with the Stars.” <A feature of the 
lectures will be an organ recital of a half 
hour to be played by Alexander Russell 
preceding each lecture. 

* * * 

The music for September at the Mora- 
vian Church, Lancaster, Pa., Dr. William 
A. Wolf, organist and choirmaster, in- 
cludes Matthews’s “The Lord Is My Shep- 
herd,” Marks’s “Sanctus” in D, Wood’s 
“Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem,” Spohr’s 
“Holy, Holy, Holy,” - Baldwin’s “Tarry 
with Me, O My Saviour,’ Macfarlane’s 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimitis in G, Stain- 
er’s “God So Loved th World,” West’s 
“T Will Give You Rest,” and several other 
numbers. Dr. Wolf, who is a member of, 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Organists, presided at sev- 
eral sessions at the convention at Ocean 
Grove this Summer. After the conven- 
tion, Dr. and Mrs. Wolf took an extended 
motor trip through New York, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and the White Mountains 
and along the coast of Maine, returning 
by way of the Hudson River route to the 
Delaware Water Gap. Dr. Wolf has re- 
sumed his piano teaching at his studios 
in North Mulberry street and will again 
have a large class. 
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A Movement That Is Nothing Other than a Revolution—Barriers 
of Tradition Torn Down Not Ruthlessly but Logically and 


By ARTHUR de GUICHARD 








In addition to the cases already men- 
tioned (see Musicat America for Septem- 
ber 14), in which consecutive perfect fifths 
may be employed, according to the prac- 
tice of modern composition, mention should 
be made of the following: 

In the two upper parts bare fifths are 
used (Ex. i.): in chords of the 6/3 in the 


(i) 






bass, which are doubled in the treble by 
uninverted full chords (Ex. j.); in the two 


(J) 
_b 





lowest parts of a series of two or more 
fifths, when all parts proceed by degrees 
and by similar motion—the last fifth may 
then be attacked by a skip, in contrary mo- 
tion to the upper parts; but a long series 
of fifths in the lowest parts would not be 
considered as forming any part in the 
harmonic construction. 

The late Sir George Macfarren, pro- 
fessor of music at Cambridge University 
(England), would have rejoiced greatly 
to see that the modern French school ac- 
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cepts entirely his ideas as’ to the manner 
in which dominant harmony is derived. 
His theory was a system of superposed 
thirds: diatonic for the major, and with the 
flatted interval for minor chords. Thus, 
in the key of F its dominant is C; the 
sixth natural harmonic of this dominant 
(see Ex. a, note 7) gives nature’s har- 
monic dominant seventh (bb); superpose 


4) sree et prsny 2eye 
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its third (d) and the dominant ninth re- 
sults; another third (f) gives us the 
eleventh and, finally, one more third (a) 
and we have the thirteenth. With the 
construction of these chords, however, all 
similarity ends. 

Sir George was a great stickler for cor- 
rect resolutions for dominant harmony— 
“the seventh (or oth, or 11th, or 13th, as 
the case may be) must descend one degree 
and the leading note must ascend one de- 
gree to its resolution”; he would never 
have tolerated, for instance, a modern 
series of dominant sevenths ascending, as 
practised to-day. Modern French com- 
posers employ the dominant seventh in 
all its positions, fundamental or inverted, 
by series, moving by degrees ascending or 
descending; care must, however, be ex- 
ercised that all the parts move by degrees 
Cs 2: & &. 23 
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movements of the 


These dominant 
seventh preclude any regular classical 
resolution of the chord, such as are taught 
by the schools. When a resolution of this 
kind finally occurs, it may be made by an 
interchange of parts, the seventh being 
heard in one part and its resolution in 
another—no matter which (Ex. l., 1, 2.) 
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As for the reason or explanation for 
the logical raison d’étre of ascending or 
descending series of dominant sevenths, 
by degrees, it_may easily be found by an 
examination of the natural harmonics (Ex. 
a.). These harmonics have long been ac- 
cepted as the foundation of the major 
common chord, with the major scale and 
the dominant seventh. They are so ac- 
cepted and employed. But, if this be ac- 


t -e 
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cepted as an explanation, it cannot be 
pushed to a logical conclusion without giv- 
ing us warranty for the employment of 
consecutive perfect fifths as well as the 
progression of sevenths now under conr- 
sideration. Let the scale of C be taken. 
Sounding, on the piano, the first note of 
the scale, low C, we hear the second 
harmonic (Ex. a, 3), or G—a fifth. Strik- 
ing the next note, D, A is heard—another 
fifth, consecutive fifths. And if the whole 
scale be played slowly and strongly, a 
complete series of consecutive perfect fifths 


is heard, even including that on ihe 
degree. 

At the same time the minor, or dom:- 
nant, seventh is also heard, in like manner, 
and in a series—ascending or descending, 
as the case may be. 

These observations go to show that if 
the natural harmonic system is the logical 
foundation for our system of harmony 
and for our scale formation, then we must 
logically accept as correct consecutive per- 
fect fifths and consecutive dominant 
chords, together with the method of link- 
ing them in series by regular degrees. 

En passant, it must be remarked that, 
after all, the natural harmonic system 
cannot lend itself to all our modes: the 
minor, for example. Vincent d’Indy, in 
his “Cours de Composition Musicale,” 
treats the system in a most unlooked for 
manner. Having adopted these natural 
ascending harmonics, or overtones (which 
can be heard, be it understood, by a sensi- 
tive ear), he calls to his aid a species 
of mathematical argument to show that 
there is an inferior harmonic, or under- 
tone. Taking high e for his starting note 
and descending by the same intervals, rel- 
atively, as the ascending harmonic system, 


he accounts for the existence of the minor | 


common chord. It is extremely ingenious, 
but where would our ears be if we could 
hear the notes of the two systems simul- 
taneously (Ex. m.)? 

All that has been said about the treav- 
ment of the dominant seventh applies 
equally to the dominant ninth, eleventh and 
thirteenth (has not Debussy made use of 
an augmented eleventh in “Pelléas”?).* 
But everything depends upon how the parts 
are distributed and moved. If the primary 
positions of the parts be good and resonant, 
then all the chords forming the series will 
have a good effect in their movement by 
degrees. 

It has been shown that dissonances do 
not have to be resolved according to former 
rules; the corollary follows that they may 
be introduced without preparation. We 





have only to remember the opening meas- 
ures of Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, 
as a notable precedent. To-day all disso- 
nances may be abruptly introduced. 

False relations and the tritone, practically 
the same thing, are no longer to be avoided, 
thanks to the whole-tone scale and its har- 
monization by major thirds and augmented 


fifths. As for melodic progression, every 
interval is allowed provided it can be per- 
formed or sung; none is forbidden. Finally 
a composition may be made to end upon 
any note, chord, concord or dissonance, at 
the will or inspiration of the composer. 
Thus it is seen that the movement called 
Modern French Music is nothing more nor 
less than a Revolution. All barriers es- 
tablished by former composers and peda- 
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gogs have been broken down—not ruth- 
lessly nor foolishly, but logically and with 
the earnest desire to displace mechanically, 
mathematically constructed music, by nat- 
ural music, naturally inspired and ex- 
pressed naturally. Two things only are 


needed: to be a musician and to have good 
laste. 





*It should be noticed that the modern chord of 
the dominant eleventh is an augmented eleventh, 
formed by the superposed thirds of the natural 
harmonic (see Ex. a), which gives an F% for the 
dominant eleventh. 
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‘“f a man would write a book, he must 
«ow how to spell and read and write. 
e must then have something to say, a 
message to deliver, and he must. deliver it 
in good taste. So the composer must be 
first of all a trained musician; yes, trained 
in the old school if you will, but with 
greater liberty of expression, as befits the 
progress of musical art, the greater free- 
dom of men and of thought, and the 
greater liberty of the twentieth century. 

And above all, the musician must be 
permeated with exquisite taste and highly 
responsive to all the most subtle sugges- 
tions of Nature and to all the poetic 
promptings of his reflex nature. This is 
what has given us “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
the starting-point of Modern French Music, 
the model for the new music of the future. 
Whether it will endure or disappear is not 
a question that can be answered here. Time 
will show. In either event it will have 
given us freer, more subtle forms of 
musical expression and the possibility of 
employing them coherently. 





SAN FRANCISCO MUSIC 





Riccardo Martin to Open Season for 
Visiting Artists 


SAN Francisco, Sept. 10.—October will 
bring several big concerts, opening the 
season for visiting celebrities under the 
management of Will L. Greenbaum. Ric- 
cardo Martin is the opening attraction and 
with him as piano soloist will be Rudolph 
Ganz. Mme. Gadski is to appear in a short 
series of concerts. The United States Ma- 
rine Band, from Washington, D. C., will 
give six concerts, two which take place 
at the Greek Theater at Berkeley. The 
Beel Quartet, the local organization which 
met with such pronounced success last 
season, will open its series of six recitals 
under the Greenbaum management next 
month. 

The Sierra Quartet, composed of Zilpha 
Ruggles Jenkins, soprano; Ruth Water- 
man Anderson, contralto; Carl Edwin An- 
derson, tenor, and Lowell Moore Red- 
field, baritone, took part in the first of the 
series of weekly concerts held at Kohler 
and Chase Hall on Thursday evening. 

The San Francisco Municipal Band, John 
A. Keogh, director, gave a program at 
Holly Park on Monday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 9, which included a number of com- 
positions by resident composers. Repre- 
sented on the program were Henry Hadley, 
Joseph D Redding, Dr. H. J. Stewart, 
Herman Perlet and William J. McCoy. 

Wallace A. Sabin and Helen Heath, two 
prominent local musicians, have returned 
from abroad. Mr. Sabin, the organist and 
composer, was absent four months in Eng- 
land, and Miss Heath, the soprano, spent 
three months in the music centers of 
Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Kruger, pianists, 
were the soloists at the Half-Hour of 
Music at the Greek Theater on Sunday 
afternoon. A Liszt program was given, 
the opening number being the Hungarian 
Fantasie by both pianists. Mrs. Kruger 
played the Recitative and Romance from 
“Tannhauser” and Etude de Concert. Mr. 
Kruger’s solos were “Spinning Song,” 
from “The Flying Dutchman,” and a 
Hungarian Rhapsodie. x. S 





Boston Orchestra’s Brooklyn Concerts 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s five 
jrooklyn concerts at the Academy of 
music have been set for the following 
dates: November 8, December 6, January 
10, Febrvary 21 and March 21. The distin- 
guished German lieder singer, Elena Ger- 
hardt and Fritz Kreisler, the celebrated vio- 
linist. have been engaged as soloists. Mr. 
Kreisler is under an exclusive contract with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for a 
limited number of appearances. 

The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences has announced that renewals of sub- 
scriptions cannot be made after October 109. 
The sale of tickets to new subscribers will 
begin October 25. 

The upper sections of the Academy of 
Music are almost entirely sold out for the 
five concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
of New York. The box and parquet sub- 
scrintions show a substantial increase over 
last season. 


OSCAR SAENGER 


Teacher of Singing 





Teacher of World Renowned 
Singers in Opera and 
Concert 
STUDIO: 


6 EAST 8ist STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone 687 Lenox 
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ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


Whitehill the Soloist for Intro- 
ductory Concert on Novem- 
ber 19 


St. Paut, MInn., Sept. 12.—With the re- 
turn of Manager E. A. Stein, whose vaca- 
tion was of special personal significance, 
inasmuch as it included his wedding date 
and a trip westward, comes the announce- 
ment of dates and artists for the approach- 
ing season of the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Conductor and Mrs. Walter Henry Roth- 


well, after a season abroad, sail September 
21 for New York on the steamer Lapland, 
arriving in St. Paul early in October. Re- 
hearsals will begin at once and the season 
will open in the Auditorium November 6 
with Clarence Whitehill soloist. Two weeks 
later, on November 19, John McCormack 
will be the soloist. Three December dates, 
the 3rd, 17th and 31st, will mark the ap- 
pearance of Gadski, Scharwenka and one 
other to be announced. Alice Nielsen and 
company, with the orchestra, will give a 
concert performance of “The Secret of Su- 
zanne” on January 14. Mischa Elman is 
booked for January 28, Christine Miller for 
February 25 and Eugene Ysaye for March 
II. 

A campaign for securing subscribers 
which is well under way under the manage- 
ment of Charles W. Gordon, has brought 
into action civic as well as musical organ- 
izations of the city. This is evidenced in 
the efforts of the Schubert Club and Asso- 
ciation of Commerce to second those of the 
Orchestral Association toward making the 
coming season successful from all points 
of view. 

Mrs. Katherine Hoffmann, well known 
as accompanist for Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
has closed her country house near St. Paul 
and gone to join the singer on her concert 
tour through the United States and Can- 
ada. Accompanying Mrs. Hoffmann was 
her brother, Edward Collins, pianist, who 
marks this, his first season in America, on 
tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

Mrs. Hoffmann has lost none of 
her loyalty to St. Paul, her home city, and 
counts it one of the really important mu- 
sical centers of the country. She has much 
to say of the value of the musical clubs of 
the country, believing that they form a net- 
work of influence which is strong as a 
factor in the furtherance of musical appre- 
ciation and support. 

MusicaL America, in Mrs. Hoffmann’s 
opinion, is a delightful medium of commu- 
nication among musicians. “I feel as 
though I had had a chat with my friends 
after reading the paper,” was but one of 
her many favorable comments. 
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JN AUER’S FAMOUS PUPILS RETURN TO MASTER- 

















Kathleen Parlow; Leopold von Auer and Mischa Elman 


| the above picture Leopold von Auer— 
the “von” should be ‘used in America 
as well as in Europe—the celebrated violin- 
pedagog, and two of his justly famous 


pupils, Kathleen Parlow and Mischa. EI- 
man, are shown on the steps of Professor 
Auer’s house.in Loschwitz, near Dresden, 
where he taught this Summer, instead of 
going to London. It is quite the custom 
among the Auer pupils to return to their 
master during the Summer and play for 
him the new works which they plan to 
introduce on their tours the following 
Winter. Miss Parlow is to remain abroad 


next season, concertizing in Russia, hav- 
ing been engaged for the noted Kussewit- 
zky concerts in Moscow and. St. Peters- 
burg, and in Germany, while Mr. Elman 
will be in America and will be heard as 
soloist with all the leading orchestras, as 
well as in recitals in the large cities. 

The picture was taken by Mrs. Parlow, 
who in addition to being a splendid musi- 
cian,. having played all her daughter’s ac- 
companiments at the time when Kathleen 
Parlow was a wunderkind in San Fran- 
cisco, is an extraordinarily successful pho- 
tographer, as the picture here reproducéd 
shows. 





Brabizon Lowther, the English baritone, 
after a vacation season in the lake coun- 
try of Minnesota, made St. Paul a stopping 
place on his return eastward. Among the 
features of St. Paul musical life enumer- 
ated by Mr. Lowther .as cause for con- 
gratulation is its representation by J. McC. 
Bellows, of the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press, in the field of musical crit- 
icism. 

Mrs. Jessica De Wolf has returned from 
an extended trip with Mr. De Wolf-among 
the Canadian Rockies and has resumed her 
position as director and soprano in the 
Housé of Hope choir. 

Gertrude Hall is another of St. Paul’s 
musical colony to return. She comes from 
a Summer on the Maine coast. 


An incident in the “bumper crop” Minne- 
sota State Fair, recently held in St. Paul, 
which caused considerable comment, was 
the engagement for. three daily concerts of 
the Carver Military Band of Luverne, 
Minn. Dr. A. H. Carver occupies the 
unique position of director of the band 
and pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Luverne. He claims that the 
band was first. organized as a means of 
occupation for the boys of his Sunday- 
school. The effects produced furnished 
evidence that the time had been well spent 
from the musical-standnoint as well as 
from the humanitarian point of view. 

The Carver band was chosen by the com- 
mittee in charge to play at the reception 
for Colonel Roosevelt. F. Lo Gk 


VAURIGAUD HEAD OF 
NEW ORLEANS OPERA 


Layolle to Return with French 
Company in Capacity of 
Manager 





New Or.eans, Sept. 10.—That this city 

will have French opera for the coming 
season is no longer a matter of specula- 
tion. The new director is Mr. Vaurigaud, 
of Paris, and Mr. Layolle, the former di- 
rector, will act in the capacity of manager. 
Mme. Layolle and her daughter arrived on 
Sunday, morning, bringing with them the 
news that the company which is now being 
organized will be one of more than usual 
excellence. 
' The artists thus far engaged are: Alloo, 
conductor; Tharaud, Putzani,~Sotia, ten- 
ors; Charpentier, Yerna, light “Sopranos ; 
Montano, Combes, baritones; Cortez, Du- 
gazon, Joubert, second comique. This will 
mark the third engagement in this city of 
Cortez, Montano and Combes and the sec- 
ond of Joubert. Among the novelties to 
be presented, “Quo: Vadis” heads the list. 
“Gypsy Love,” “The Merry Widow,” “The 
Waltz Dream” and “Tales of Hoffmann’ 
are also promised. The opening night has 
been set for October 31. 

Mr. Layolle’s return to the old Bourbon 
Street Opera House is a source of gratifi- 
cation to the New Orleans public, for he 
has proved himself-an efficient director 
and in his new capacity of manager will 
doubtless give complete satisfaction. To 
him the local opera patrons are. indebted 
for the presentations of “Le Jongleur,” 
“Hansel und Gretel,” “Louise,” “Thais,” 
“L’Attaque du Moulin,” “Le Chemineau,” 
“Tosca,” “Madama Butterfly” and “Don 
Quichotte.” H. L. 





"HONOR FOR JACQUES COINI 


Hammerstein’s Stage Director Sought 
for San Francisco Opera 


Paris, Sept. 14—Jacques Coini, formerly 
stage manager of the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, and more recently Mr 
Hammerstein’s artistic director at the Lon- 
don Opera House, has been invited to act 
in a similar capacity at San Francisco’s 
new opera house—the first municipal opera 
house to be built in America. 

Mr. Coini is now in, Paris with Mrs. 
Coini, whose stage name is Fanny Fran- 
cisca, and who is a former California girl. 
Mr. Coini has managed opera houses in 
France, Belgiumt, Austria, Holland . and 
Switzerland, as well as London and New 
York. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musicias—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & _CO., Makers 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Grand Prix 
St. Louis, 1904. 


ie Baldwin Piano 


Prix Paris, 1900. The Grand Prize 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


The Baldwin | 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
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Mehlin & Songs 


Grand and Inverted Grand 


Pianos 


Are considered by expert judges to 


be the finest now made. hey con- 
tain more valuable improvements 
than all others. 

Warerooms: 


27 Union Square - New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue. 
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HAZELTON Piano | 
has stood for the highest in piano construction 

HAZELTON BROS., 66-68 b ant ar wh ama New York | 
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